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One of the ancients has observed, that 
there is no spectacle more sublime than that 
of a good man bravely struggling with 
affliction. Next to this may be reckoned 
the triumph of native genius over the ob- 
stacles which impede its progress to literary 
eminence. _When such an one succeeds, in 
spite of the chilling blast of penury and 
negligence, in the acquisition of knowledge, 
every step he takes affords new delight ; 
and, in the language of Gray, 

“ The meanest flowret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” 
Of the truth of this we have a happy illus. 
tration in the following memoir. 

The family of Gifford, or rather Giffard, 
is of very great antiquity and respectability 
in the county of Devon. There were two 
branches from the original stock, the Gif- 
fards, or Giffords, of Brightleigh, and the 
Giffards of Awslescombe. From the former 
descended the subject of this biography, 
Witram Grrrorp, who was born at Ash. 
burton, in April 1756. His grandfather 
was a respectable farmer, who lived on his 
own estate of Halsbury, near the above 
town. He had only one son, whom he 
placed in Exeter grammar school, from 
whence he ran away, and entered on board 
a man-of-war, the captain of which, how- 
ever, gave him up to his friends, who sent 
him back to the same seminary, from which 
he eloped again, to become the travelling 
companion of Bampfylde Moore Carew, 
the noted king of the gypsies. How long 
Edward Gifford led this strolling life we are 
not told, but on leaving his companion he 
became apprentice to a Fama and gla- 
zier, which business he afterwards carried 
on as a master, first at South Molton, and 
next at Ashburton, where he married the 
daughter of a house-carpenter, with whom 
he had some property; which, with two 
small estates of his own, might have enabled 
him to provide for his family, had he not 
been both idle and extravagant. 

100.— VOL. Ix. 


Having, by his dissipated conduct, in- 
volved himself in difficulties, he abandoned 
his wife, who was then pregnant, and went 
to Plymouth, where he entered on board 
the Lion transport, at the commencement 
of the seven years’ war; during the whole 
of which he was almost constantly at sea, 
and saw much service, at the 
siege of the Havannah. While this thought- 
less man was abroad, his wife, of course, 
experienced much trouble, but, by strict 
economy and industry, she contrived to 
support herself and child, who, when old 
enough, was sent to a little school at Ash- 
burton, to learn his letters. 

After the peace of 1763, Edward Gifford 
returned to burton ; and as he was en- 
titled to a considerable share of prize 
money, as well as wages, his family had 
some reason to hope for better days. In 
this, however, they were disappointed ; for 
neither time, danger, nor a growing family, 
had cured Edward of his folly; so that his 
circumstances soon became as much em- 
barrassed as ever, and three years afterwards 
he died, leaving his widow burdened with 
two children, the youngest of whom was 
only six or eight months old. The poor 
woman, though she had endured her former 
trial with fortitude, could not stand this new 
shock, and in less than a year she followed 
her husband to the grave. The little pro- 
perty that remained was seized by a rapa- 
cious creditor, who had taken advantage of 
Edward Gifford’s want of prudence in his 
lifetime, and now set up a claim to the 
remaining effects, on the plea of having lent 
him and his widow sums of money, — the 
truth of which, no one, in -behalf_of the 
friendless orphans, thought proper to call in 
question. . The man therefore, who was the 
godfather of William, met with no other 
opposition to his illegal proceedings, than 
in the resentment of the populace; and 
their execrations were so loud and unsparing, 
that though he sent the infant to the parish 
workhouse, he was almost compelled to 
take the elder boy into his own family. 
There was but one opinion in the 
town, of the injustice and baseness of this 
wretch ; and yet none, except the poor in- 
habitants, interested themselves for the 
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unhappy orphans. Happily the youngest 
was soon reheved, by death, from the man- 
sion of poverty and sorrow; but William 
was reserved to struggle through various 

ing scenes, and to become at last the 
pride of his native place. 

For three months the unprincipled god- 
father continued to behave with apparent 
tenderness, and during that time the lad was 
suffered to continue his daily attendance at 
the writing school, then kept by Mr. Hugh 
Smerdon. At the expiration of the first 
quarter, however, William was taken away, 
sorely against his inclination, and obliged 
to follow the plough ; but this employment 
being too laborious for his slender frame 
and puny constitution, his oppressor began 
to look about for some means of getting rid 
of him altogether. The sea presented itself 
as affording the most eligible and least 
expensive course to be adopted, besides 
which there was a good chance, that if the 
boy was once launched upon that boisterous 
element, he would never again return; and 
at all events, his absence for a length of 
time was desirable, to allay that animosity 
which the sight of him could not fail to 
Kenp. alive among the people of Ashburton. 
Such is the unwilling homage which tyrants 
of all descriptions are under the necessity of 
paying to public opinion. In the present 
case, the unfeeling despot who assumed the 
right of disposing of the person of this poor 
boy, after depriving him of his inheritance, 
at his will and pleasure, became entangled 
in the nefarious schemes which he devised, 
so that every movement he made only 
served to increase his own disgrace, and to 
render his victim an object of pity and 
public interest. 

The first attempt of the callous-hearted 
oppressor to effect the transportation of little 

illiam, was at Dartmouth, a town which 
then carried on a very extensive trade with 
Newfoundland. Most of the ship-owners 
engaged in that concern, were accustomed 
to take a number of apprentices, who were 
sent out to work in the vessels employed on 
the banks, or. sail in those which traded 
between that island and the Mediterranean. 
But though boys as young as the orphan of 
Ashburton were sometimes readily taken into 
the service of the merchants of Dartmouth, 
not one of these gentlemen would have any 
thing to do with him ; all of them alleging, 
that he was too delicate for the fishing 
business, and some of them even went so 
far as to reprobate the brutality of the man 
who could think of binding a child of this 
tender make to one of the most laborious of 
all occupations. Thus disappointed and 
mortified, the master of William returned 


home, where his chagrin was heightened 
by the public reprgaches ‘that were now 
poured out loudly and strongly upon his 
unnatural conduct. He was not, however, 
to be driven from his purpose, or rather, as 
is most probable, the goading which he 
received made him more irritable. Let 
this be as it may, Carlisle, (for that was his 
name,) soon afterwards took the boy to 
Brixham, a little fishing town in Torbay, and 
there bound him apprentice, with a trifling 
fee, to the master of a small coasting vessel. 
The hardships of William in this situa- 
tion could not have been exceeded, had he 
been sent to the banks of Newfoundland ; 
on the contrary, he would have fared much 
better there, for though all who go thither, 
whether old or young, work hard enough, 
they want neither food nor clothing, of both 
which, in his present service, this unfortu- 
nate boy was almost destitute. While in 
this state of slavery, it happened that some 
of the fishermen of Ashburton came to 
Brixham, where they recognized the little 
orphan ; and as his story had long excited 
one sympathetic feeling among the people 
of his native town, these honest creatures, 
on their return home, did not fail to make a 
public report of what they had witnessed, 
and a lamentable, though perfectly true 

relation gave of the suffei of “ 
Billy Gifford The tale ony 
ran with such electric force through the 
whole parish of Ashburton, that the oppres- 
sor began to be alarmed for his per- 
sonal safety ; hastened down 
to Brixham, purpose of undoing 
himself 


what he had before 
with having accomplished. 
This was at i and William, 


after the holidays, was again restored to the 
school of Mr. Smerdon, where he not only 
soon recovered what he had lost, but made 
so great a progress, that his master, with 
whom he was a favourite, on account of 
the mildness of his manners, and love of 
learning, placed some of the younger boys 
under his icular tuition. This distinc- 
tion begat m his-mind a principle of am- 
bition; and he even indul: the fond 
hope of becoming a’ schoolmaster himself; 
which idea he cherished so much as to 
build upon it the prospect of actually suc- 
ceeding Mr.Smerdon, who was now old, in 
the government of that very seminary where 
he had imbibed the love of science. But 
amidst these pleasing delusions, in which he 
was encouraged by his fellow pupil, the 
present Dean of Westminster, the whole 
visionary fabric was demolished, by the 
stern decree of the man who seemed to be 
the arbiter of his destinies. : 
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- William Gifford was*now in his fifteenth 
year, and the ruler of shis fortunes resolved, 
like the mother of Savage, to humble the 
aspiring hopes of his victim. He accord- 
ingly, without consulting the disposition of 
the youth, bound him for seven long years 
to a shoemaker at Ashburton. But this 
transfer had not the effect of damping the 
elastic spring of genius, or of anuihilating 
the fond expectation which had been kindled 
by the flattering approbation of the worthy 
preceptor. William Gifford submitted pas- 
sively to the will of the person upon whom 
he had all along been obliged to depend for 
a scanty provision; and when we consider 
how severely his patience had been tried, 
we cannot but wonder at the meekness of 
the spirit that could endure so much with- 
out resistance. But he had yet more trials 
to undergo, for his new master was of a surly 
temper, extremely narrow-minded, an enemy 
to literature, and a severe disciplinarian. 

In this situation, doomed to.work from 
morning to night, William had scarcely any 
time to spare for the cultivation of his natu- 
ral talents, or to increase the little learning 
he had acquired at school. One thing, 
however, supported him even in this cheer- 
less round of drudgery, and that was, 
the confidence of his possessing powers 
capable of achieving the object which had 
long dwelt upon his thoughts. The honour 
conferred on him by Mr. Smerdon proved 
a never-failing solace under the iron yoke of 
oppression, and thus his mind became 
steadily and actively bent on the pursuit of 
knowledge, in circumstances most unfa- 
vourable to that noble ambition. Hence, 
while labouring at the last, young Gifford 
would frequently exercise his memory by 
working arithmetical questions as far as he 
had learnt the rules; and to that study every 
interval of cessation from labour, which, 
however, seldom occurred, was sedulously 
devoted. At this period he only 
a single book, but that was to him a sealed 
one, for it was upon the science of algebra. 
This treasure was given to him by a servant 
maid who had found it, and though its 
present owner knew as much of the subject 
as the person from whom he had it, his 
———_ mind was thereby stimulated to 
arther exertions. The book was not ele- 
mentary, for the student, to comprehend its 
principles, was sup to have already 
advanced as far as the reduction of simple 
equations ; little, therefore, could be made 
of the instructions which it furnished. But 
though perplexed, William was not dis- 
and the intensity of application 
thus induced, gave him firmness of resolu- 
tion to continue his inquiries. 
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Fortunately, “ Fenning’s Young Alge- 
braist’s Companion,” happened to be in the 
possession of his master’s son, who lent it 
to the apprentice without any hesitation ; 
perhaps use he set no value himself 
upon the science of which it treated. Fen- 
ning’s is a small book, written in the fami- 
liar form of dialogue, and, beginning with 
vulgar fractions, carries the young student 
on to the solution of algebraic problems so 
plainly, that his capacity must be obtuse 
indeed, if he is neither able to comprehend 
the rules, nor to work the process. To 
Gifford this work proved inestimable 
value, for it was the key of knowledge, 
which enabled him, in a very short time, to 
understand the more scientific treatise of 
which he was already in ion. Still 
he had to encounter difficulties, and those 
of no ordinary magnitude; but having 
already succeeded in overcoming so many 
formidable ones at the onset, he was not to 
be deterred by casual obstacles. His mind 
was trained to operate for itself, and the 
want of materials or instruments drové*him 
to the invention of substitutes. He'could 
procure neither pens, ink, paper, slate, nor 
pencil, and how, without such auxiliaries, 
was it Ss for him to solve problems 

ra? 


in alge’ In this exigency, he beat out 
some waste pieces of leather flat with his 
hammer, and worked questions on them 


with the point of an awl. By this curious 
expedient, he carried into practice the rules 
which he learnt; and after making his way 
into quadratics, he ventured to owen 
geometry. While thus busily, but secretly 
employed in the study of mathematics, an 
incident occurred which proved the means 
of eliciting his genius for versification. 

A travelling painter having been em- 

loyed to depict the representation of a 
ion for an alehouse at Ashburton, was at a 
great loss how to execute the commission ; 
and though perhaps, in the whole range of 
animals made use of in heraldry and sign 
painting, there is not a more common one 
than the emblem of royalty, this itinerant 
artist knew so little of his subject, that 
instead of a lion he exhibited a dog. This 
whimsical circumstance excited so much 
mirth, that some person was led to write a 
kind of ballad in very homely measure, upon 
it. When the doggrel verse was shewn to 
Gifford, the fancy seized him that he could 
compose something a little more metrical 
and humorous on the same occasion. 
This he did, and the ‘improvisatori lines 
which he delivered to his'shopmates, were 
repeated from mouth to mouth, through the 
whole town, with admiration. 


But the fame of the young poet brought 
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upon him the vengeance of his master, and 
Gifford was threatened with a most severe 
castigation, if he ever again indulged the 
rhyming vein. Interdictions of this kind 
are like persecution in religious matters ; 
they act as stimulants upon a mind con- 
scious of its strength, and emulous of intel- 
lectual improvement. Gifford had tried his 
powers, and received the public applause, 
which counteracted any dread he might 
be under at what could be inflicted upon 
him by a tyrant, who was unsusceptible of 
the charm of poetry or praise. 

The talent which was thus disclosed, and 
the peculiar circumstances in which _it 
existed, attracted so much notice, that some 
generous minds were disposed to give it 
encouragement. Small contributions were 
accordingly raised, to enable William to 

resecute his studies, by the purchase of 
ks and paper. His master, however, 
becoming acquainted with this liberality, 
made a seizure of the whole stock, and all 
reading as well as writing, was sternly pro- 
hibited by this Vandal, who was besides 
jealous of the reputation his apprentice had 
already attained, and which tended to de- 
stroy the hopes he had himself formed of 
getting his own son appointed to succeed 
Mr. Smerdon in the parish school. 

The death of that good man happened 
not long after this, and it was severely felt 
by poor Gifford, whose mind was tenderly 
affected by the remembrance of former 
kindness ; but the loss of Mr. Smerdon was 
imbittered still more by the consideration, 
that all expectancy of occupying the en- 
viable situation of schoolmaster, was at an 
end. This story has so close a resemblance 
to one told of the learned Bishop Prideaux, 


_who was also a native of Devonshire, that the 


reader will, it is hoped, readily excuse the 
digression for the sake of the entertainment. 

This prelate was born at Stowford, near 
Ivy Bridge; and as his father, who was in 
mean circumstances, had twelve children, 
he could not give his son John that liberal 
education which he desired. The youth 
was, however, taught to read and write, 
and having also a pretty good voice, he 
thought himself qualified, at the age of 
eighteen, to be a parish clerk. The church 
of Ugborough being then destitute of one, 
John Prideaux offered his services in that 
capacity ; but so unlucky was he, that he 
had a competitor, who, either by the supe- 
riority of his skill in psalmody, or the 
strength of interest, carried the election. 
Prideaux was greatly troubled at his ‘dis- 
appointment, which being observed by a 
pious lady of the parish, she told him, “ not 
to grieve at the loss, for that God might 


design him for greater things.” Not con- 
tent with giving him good counsel, she tuok 
pity on him, and sent him to a grammar 
school, from whence he removed to Exeter 
college, Oxford, where, by his merits he 
succeeded in obtaining a fellowship, and 
next the headship of that house ; after which 
he was — professor of divinity and 
bishop of Worcester. Upon his advance- 
ment to the latter dignity, he one day 
observed, “that he had been fortunately 
unfortunate ; for,” said he, “ If I could have 
been parish clerk of Ugborough, I had 
never been bishop of Worcester.” 

In like manner, the blow which William 
Gifford sustained by the death of his old 
schoolmaster, proved the most favour- 
able circumstance in his life; for the ex- 
traordinary history of the youth, his genius, 
diligence, and patience, becoming the topic 
of general conversation at Ashburton, an 
eminent surgeon of the town, Mr. William 
Cookesley, was prompted by curiosity and 
humanity, to send for him one evening, 
that he might form some judgment of his 
abilities. The interview proved extremely 
fortunate to young Gifford, for Mr. Cookes- 
ley was so much taken with his manner, 
and the progress he had made in learning, 
not only without assistance, but even in 
spite of opposition, that he resolved from 
henceforward to be his patron. 

The first idea that struck the benevolent 
mind of this excellent man, was to release 
the youth from his thraldom. To accom- 
plish this object he set on foot a subscrip- 
tion amongst his friends, and having raised 
six pounds, the indentures were delivered 
up, and William Gifford found himself at 
liberty. A farther sum was now ebtained 
in the same manner, to enable him to keep 
a writing school; but this plan was soon 
relinquished for higher objects, and the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Smerdon having under- 
taken the charge of instructing him in Latin 
and Greek, William became his pupil. 
Such was his application, that in little more 
than two years he was qualified for the 
university ; but this object, though much 
desired by his friends, appeared to be above 
their means of accomplishing, until Thomas 
Taylor, Esq. of Denbury, kindly interested 
himself in his behalf, and offered to procure 
for him the situation of bible clerk in Exeter 
college. This was gratefully accepted, and 
thither, with a recommendation to the senior 
fellow, Dr. Stinton, afterwards rector of the 
college, our author went in his twentieth 
year. The subscription which had been 
entered into for his support, enabled him to 
prosecute his studies at Oxford till the year 
1781, when, to advance his interests. still 
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more effectually, proposals were printed for 
the publication of a translation of Juvenal, 
part of which he had executed at Ashbur- 
ton, and in the continuation of which he 
had occasionally been employed during his 
residence in the college. His old friend 
Mr. Cookesley, promoted the subscription 
for this book with great zeal; but unfortu- 
nately, within a few months after the publi- 
cation of the prospectus, that worthy man 
was carried off by an apoplectic stroke, 
while sitting in his chair with an unopened 
letter of Mr. Gifford’s in his hand. This 
was the heaviest calamity that had hitherto 
befallen our author in the course of his 
eventful life ; and yet, as in every former 
instance, so in this, the stroke of affliction 
was followed by an unforeseen mercy. 

The late reverend Mr. Servington Savery, 
chaplain of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in South- 
wark, supplied the place of Mr. Cookesley, 
as far as related to pecuniary concerns, 
though in other respects the death of that 
ardent friend had left a void which could 
not easily be supplied. Another Devon- 
shire cotlege friend, who took a lively in- 
terest in the welfare of Mr. Gifford, was the 
celebrated divine and artist, Mr. William 
Peters. This ingenious gentleman happened 
to be upon terms of intimacy with the late 
Earl Grosvenor, and when in London most 
of his letters were wont to be directed under 
cover to that nobleman. This produced an 
odd circumstance; for Mr. Gifford having 
written a letter to his fellow collegian, for- 
got the superscription, in consequence of 
which Lord Grosvenor, thinking the epistle 
was from a correspondent of his own, read 
the whole, and was much affected by the 
contents, for the writer gave an account of 
the desolate state to which he was reduced 
by the death of Mr. Cookesley, and his 
utter inability to remain at Oxford, to pay 
his arrears, or take his degree. The noble 
earl having ascertained for whom the letter 
was intended, delivered it to Mr. Peters, 
with an apology, and a request that his 
friend would call upon him when he came 
to town. Mr. Gifford, on being apprised 
of this, hastened up to London, and met 
with a very generous reception from Lord 
Grosvenor. After some time he took his 
leave, in order to return to college, when 
his lordship made him a handsome present, 
told him to be under no uneasiness about 
his future support, the charge of which he 
took upon himself; and added, that on 
quitting the university he should come to be 
an inmate in his family. 

Mr. Gifford accordingly went to Oxford, 
and having settled his little affairs there, 
retumed to the house of his noble patron, 


where he assisted in the education of the 
present Earl, then Lord Belgrave, with 
whom, and Lord Charles Somerset, he 
twice made the tour of Europe. Under the 
roof of Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Gifford con- 
tinued at intervals to prosecute his version 
of Juvenal, being assisted therein by the acute 
classical knowledge of his old schoolfellow, 
Mr., now Dr. Ireland, dean of Westminster, 
with whom he had spent many sportive 
hours at Ashburton, neither of them having 
any reason then, nor for a long time after- 
wards, to anticipate the ease and dignity 
which they respectively and deservedly at- 
tained. Earl Grosvenor not only setiled a 
liberal annuity upon Mr. Gifford, but gave 
him a house, fn» procured for him a sine- 
cure place on the royal establishment. 

Being now placed in circumstances of 

ect independence, he proceeded with 
is translation, which he brought to a close 
in 1801, prefixing thereto an interesting 
biographical memoir of himself, and a 
grateful dedication to his noble friend, who 
died within a few days after the ‘publication 
of the book. Thus the labours which 
twenty years before, were suspended by the 
death of one patron, terminated with that of 
another, a circumstance that brought to the 
translator’s mind the history of ‘ Hiel the 
Bethelite, the restorer of Jericho; who laid 
the foundation thereof in Abiram his first 
born, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest son Segub.” (1 Kings xvi. 34.) 

Of this translation it is unnecessary to say 
any thing farther, than that it exhibits the 
Roman satirist far more correctly, and even 
more harmoniously, than Dryden’s version. 
In the same spirit of vigorous conception, 
and elegance of numbers, Mr. Gifford after- 
wards clothed Persius in an English dress. 

As an original writer, however, Mr. Gif- 
ford, with powers capable of the greatest 
things, achieved but little. His first poem, 
entitled “The Baviad,” which appeared in 
1794, was a satire upon a knot of ode 
writers and sonneteers, at the head of whom 
were Robert Merry, Hannah Cowley, Mary 
Robinson, and Mrs. Piozzi. These wor- 
thies, with a whole tribe of imitators, figured 
away in a newspaper, called “‘ The World,” 
set up by Mr. John Bell and the late Major 
Topham. The poetical insects, however, 
were, for the most part, residents of Flo- 
rence, where they complimented each other 
with writing verses, which being sent to. 
England, appeared first in the World, and 
next in one or more volumes, very elegantly 
— Merry assumed the name of 

lla Crusca, and Mrs. Cowley that of 
Anna Matilda, while the poetical names of 
the rest were Laura Maria, Carlos, Adelaide, 
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Orlando, Leonardo, and Miranda. The 
poetry of the World was marked by glit- 
tering epithets, high-flown sentiments, and 
hyperbolical encomiums, which would have 
been of no moment, had the frenzy been 
confined to the club of little wits among 
whom the malady first arose ; but when the 
epidemic spread, through the medium of a 
pular paper, there was some danger to 
* apprehended of its producing a general 
of public taste. 
us matters stood, when Mr. Gifford, 
finding that no one appeared, to correct the 
evil which grew every day more alarming, 
determined, without much confidence of 
success, to try what could be effected by 
ridicule,—and thus arose the Baviad. His 
triumph was complete, and he had the 
satisfaction in a short time to see the whole 
Della Cruscan tribe sink into obscurity, and 
Pope and Milton regain their superiority. 

The next publication of Mr. Gifford was 
a poem, called the “ Meviad,” being an 
imitation of Horace, and levelled at the 
corrupters of dramatic poetry. In the pre- 
face he says, ‘ I know not if the stage has 
been so low, since the days of Gammar 
Gurton, as at this hour. It seems as if all 
the blockheads in the kingdom had started 
up, and exclaimed, una voce, Come! let 
us write for the theatres. In this there is 
nothing perhaps altogether new, but the 
striking and peculiar novelty of the times 
seems to be, that all they write is received. 
Of the three parties concerned in this busi- 
ness, the writers and the managers seem the 
least culpable. If the town will have 
husks, extraordinary pains need not be 
taken to find them any thing more palatable. 
But what shall we say of the town itself! 
The lower orders of the people are so bruti- 
fied and besotted by the lamentable follies 
of O’Keefe, and Cobbe, and Pilon, and I 
know not who—Sardi venales, each worse 
than the other—that they have lost all relish 
for simplicity and genuine humour; nay, 
ignorance itself, unless it be gross and glar- 
ing, cannot hope for ‘ their most sweet 
voices.’ And the higher ranks are so mawk- 
ishly mild, that they take with a placid 
simper, whatever comes before them ; or, 
if they now and then experience a slight 
disgust, have not resolution enough to ex- 
press it, but sit yawning and gaping in each 
other’s faces for a little encouragement in 
their pitiful forbearance.” 

Never was satire better employed, or 
more powerfully directed, than it was in 
these two instances: but the effect was not 
equal ; for while the triumph of the Baviad 
was signally decisive, that of the Meviad 
was only partially so. Not that the execu- 


tion in the latter performance failed ; on 
the contrary, of the two, the Meviad excels 
in pointed wit and dignified severity of 
language ; but as, unfortunately, the malady 
opposed had its seat more in the public 
manners than in the affectation of indivi- 
duals, it was not easily expelled. 

In this animated poem, are some episo- 
dical allusions to the writer’s personal 
history, and some elegant compliments to 
a few of his friends. One of these inci- 
dental expressions of genuine feeling, is an 
affectionate remembrance of the beautiful 
river, near the banks of which he had his 
nativity :— 
How oft O Dart! what time the faithful pair 
Walked forth, the fragrant hour of eve to share, 
On thy romantic banks, have my wild strains, 
Ca yet forgot amidst my native plains, ) 

hile thou hast sweetly gurgled down the 


vale, 
Filled up the pause of love’s delightful tale ! 
While ever, as she read, the conscious maid, 
By faltering voice and downcast look betray’d, 
Would, blushing on her lover’s cheek, recline ; 
And, with her finger—point the tenderest line. 


Appended to this satire is an Ode to 
Dr: Ireland, in imitation of Horace’s 
“ Otium Divos rogat.” The conclusion of 
this piece is characteristic. Speaking of 
the difference -which fortune makes of her 
gifts, the poet says :— 

‘To THEE she gave two piercing eyes, 

A body—jast of Tydeus’ size, 

A judgment sound and clear ; 
A mind with various science fraught, 
A liberal soul, a threadbare coat, 
And forty pounds a year. 


To ME, one eye not over good, F 

Two sides, that, to their cost, have stood 
A ten years’ hectic cough; - 

Aches, stitches, all the numerous ills 

That swell the devilish doctor’s bills, 
And sweep poor mortals off. 


A coat more bare than thine, a soul 

That spurns the crowd's malign controul ; 
A fixed contempt of wrong; 

Spirits above affliction’s power, 

And skill to charm the lonely hoar, 
With no inglorious song.” 


It is obvious that this ode was written at 
an early period of the author’s life, and long 
before he or his friend, to whom it was 
addressed, had begun to see a dawn of that 
good fortune which subsequently beamed 
upon them with so much lustre. 

The next object of Mr. Gifford’s satiric 
muse, was a writer who had distinguished 
himself by the most scurrilous attacks u 
all that was great and good in the king- 
dom ; and it is not a little curious, that the 
two keenest satirists of their time, should: 
have been born within fifteen miles of each. 
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other. Nothing, however, could be. more 
dissimilar than the spirit and conduct of 
these original poets; for while Wolcott, 
better known by his assumed appellation of 
Peter Pindar, employed his pen in wanton 
malignity, careless of truth, and wholly 
regardless of feeling; Gifford, on the con- 
trary, directed his shafts only against the 
grubs of literature. The one held up to 
ridicule the personal defects, or peculiar 
circumstances, of eminent individuals, for 
the sole purpose of getting money; the 
other, though severe enough upon those 
deformities which tended to mislead the 
public, did not meddle with private cha- 
racter, and through all his productions 
there breathes an ardent love of morality 
and religion. 

It was impossible that a man who felt 
for the best interests of society, could avoid 
being disgusted with the gross abuse of wit, 
uniformly displayed in the writings of 
Wolcott; and however much the nisible 
faculties might be excited by the drollery of 
some of his stories, the moral mind revolted 
at the pruriency and impudence which this 
poet so profusely scattered through all his 
writings, in utter contempt of private virtue, 
public order, and good manners. Mr. 
Gifford, therefore, who well knew the man, 
his story, and his habits, sent against him 
one of his sharpest arrows, in the form of 
an epistle. Peter, for so we shall call him, 
though a lampooner of others, could not 
bear to be satirized himself; and therefore, 
being stung to the very soul by this attack, 
he determined upon revenge. Instead, 
however, of applying, in the first place, to 
his most powerful weapon, ‘the grey goose 
quill,’ he assumed the argumentwm bacu- 
linum, and sallied forth in quest of his 
adversary. Watching his opportunity, and 
seeing Gifford enter the shop of Wright, 
now Hatchard’s, in Piccadilly, he rushed in 
after him, and aimed a blow on his sconce, 
with the cudgel which he had provided for 
the occasion. Fortunately, a gentleman 
standing by, saw the movement in time to 
seize the arm of the enraged poet, who was 
then bundled out into the street, and rolled 
in the mud, to the great amusement of the 
gathered crowd. Nothing farther ensued 
at that time; but the disappointed satirist 
went home, and penned one of his worst 
pieces, which he published with this title, 
“A Cut ata Cobbler ;” as, however, there 
was more passion than either poetry or wit in 
this performance, the author only excited a 
re against himself. 

At this period, Mr. Gifford was em- 
ployed in a warfare of greater moment, 
being engaged with Mr. Canning, Dr. 


Ireland, the late George Ellis, and other 
men of talent, in conducting a weekly paper, 
called the “ Anti-Jacobin,” the object of 
which was to vindicate social order and 
religion, by exposing the enemies of both 
to ridicule. Some of the ablest articles in 
this Journal were written by Mr. Gifford, 
who was encouraged a few years afterwards 
to undertake, in conjunction with some of 
his old coadjutors, the Quarterly Review, 
in direct opposition to that published at 
Edinburgh. How well he succeeded in 
this department of public censorship, it is 
not for us to say. The effect produced by 
the new Journal! was electric, for the formi- 
dable band of northern lights, after glaring 
portentously, and claiming a right to dog- 
matize in all questions of science, literature, 
and politics, began to descend rapidly to 
a horizontal level, and Edinburgh was 
no longer .allawed to be the “ Athens of 
Britain.” Of the Quarterly Review, Mr. 
Gifford continued to be the editor till 
within a year of his death. 

Besides the works here mentioned, Mr. 
Gifford superintended valuable editions of 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Shirley, and Ford, 
with Biographies and Notes. 

In private life, no man was more amiable, 
modest, and unassuming than Mr. Gifford. 
His morals were correct, his manners gen- 
tlemanly, and in his religious principles he 
always acted with a steady adherence to 
the established church. Perhaps we could 
not adduce a better proof of a liberal dis- 
position, than what appears in the following 
inscription on a tombstone in the burying- 
ground of Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley 
Street 

Here lies the Body of 
ANN Davies, 
(for more than xx Years) 
Servant to WILLIAM GIFFORD. 
She died February 6th, MDCCCXV, in 
the xx xxi Year of her Age, 
Of a tedious and painful Malady, 
which she bore 
With exemplary patience and resiguation. 
Her deeply afflicted Master 
erected this Stone to her Memory, 
as a painful testimony of 
her uncommon worth, 
and of his perpetual gratitude, 
respect, and affection, 
for ber long and meritorious services. 
Though bere anknown, dear Ann, thy ashes 
rest, 
Still lives thy memory in one gratefal breast, - 
That trac’d thy course thro’ many a painfa 


year, 
And mark’d thy humble hope, thy pious fear. 
O! when this frame, which yet, while life 
remain’d, 
Thy dateous love, with trembling hand sus- 
tain’d, 
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a soon it must,) may that bless’d | upon a true principle of justice, and with a 


Who beam’d on thine, illume my parting hoar! 
So shall I greet thee, where no ills annoy, 
And what was sown in grief, is reap’d in joy: 
Where worth, obscur’d below, bursts into day, 
And those are paid, whom Earth could never pay. 

Though Mr. Gifford had suffered so 
much in his early days, and continued 
through life to be a valetudinarian, he 

the ordinary age of man, and died 
tranquilly in the circle of his friends, at his 
house, in James’-street, Buckingham Gate, 
Dec. 31, 1826.—It was his original wish to be 
buried in South Audley Chapel ; but his friend 
Dr. Ireland procured his consent to have his 
body deposited among the poets of the Abbey, 
where the interment took place on the 8th 
of January. 

Mr. Gifford’s will is highly honourable 
to his memory; for, after leaving some 
legacies to esteemed friends, his house to 
the widow of Mr. Hoppner the painter, a 
sum for the foundation of two scholarshi 
at Exeter College, another donation to be 
annually distributed to the poor of Ash- 
burton, and three thousand pounds to the 
relatives of his esteemed maid-servant above- 
mentioned, he left all the residue of his pro- 

to the son of his original benefactor, 

r. Cookesley. The probate for the per. 
sonal estate was taken out for £25,000. 

To his executor, Dr. Ireland, he be- 
queathed fifty guineas for a ring, and the 
choice of any books he should select. At 
the same time he left an injunction that all 
his private papers should be destroyed. 
This has been done, and thus, among other 
sacrifices, has fallen the illustrated set of the 
Quarterly Review, with the names of the 
respective contributors. Much concern has 
been expressed on this loss to literature ; 
but perhaps with little reason, since the 
information which such a curious memo- 
rial might have conveyed, would have been 
counterbalanced by some mischief, -in 
ripping up forgotten grievances, reviving 
unpleasant differences, and kindling new 
coals of contention. Curiosity would have 
been gratified by the publication of this 
treasure of secret history, but it must have 
been at the expense of personal feeling, 
and by a posthumous breach of editorial 
confidence. What the testator could not 
conscientiously divulge in his life-time, his 
executors no right to publish after his 
departure from this sublunary scene; espe- 
cially as several persons intimately con- 
cerned in the management of the Review 
are stH in being, and to whom such an 
exposure of their literary connexions would 
have been extremely alarming. The ex- 
ecutor, therefore, has in our judgment acted 


strict regard to the real sentiments of his 
deceased friend, in destroying what would 
have no doubt afforded much amusement 
to many, while it painfully wounded the 
peace of others.—It is alike honourable to 
the living and the dead, that the amity 
which began in childhood lasted with un- 
abated sincerity till the grave broke the 
connexion. “ With what feelings,” says Mr. 
Gifford in the preface to his edition of 
Jonson, do I hear the words,—“ THE 
or Westminster!” “Five and 
orty springs have now passed over m 
head, I first found Dr. Ireland, oan 
years my junior, in our little school, at his 
spelling-book. During this long period, 
our friendship has been without a cloud— 
my delight in youth, my pride and conso- 
lation in old age.” 

Of another Devonshire friend, Mr. Gif. 
ford, in the preface to his edition of Ford’s 
works, has recorded the following interest- 
ing anecdote :—“ My friend, the late lord 
Grosvenor, had a house at Salt-hill, where 
I usually spent a part of the summer, and 
thus became a neighbour of that great and 
good man, Jacob Bryant, who kindly 
encouraged me to visit him. Here the 
conversation turned one morning on a 
Greek criticism by Dr. Johnson, in some 
volume lying on the table, which I ven- 
tured (for I was then young) to deem incor- 
rect; and pointed it out to him. I could 
not help thinking that he was somewhat of 
my opinion ; but he was cautious and reserved. 
‘ But, Sir,’ said I, willing to overcome 
his scruples, ‘ Dr. Johnson himself (a fact 
which Mr. Bryant well knew) admitted 
that he was not a good Greek scholar.’ 
‘Sir,’ he replied with a serious and im- 
pressive air, ‘it is not easy for us to say 
what such a man as Johnson would call a 
good Greek scholar.’ I hope that I pro- 
fited by the lesson, —certainly, I never for- 
got it; and if but one of my readers do 
the same, I shall not repent placing it 
upon record.” 

It merits observation, in conclusion, that, 
placed, as Mr. Gifford avowedly was, at the 
head of the first critical establishment in 
Britain, none of the various parties, either 
poetical, religious, or political, that occa- 
sionally felt the severe castigation bestowed 
upon their productions in the Quarterly 
Review, ever ventured to recriminate by 
attacking the moral character of the editor. 
Even Lord Byron, who alternately praised 
and abused most of his contemporaries, pro- 
fessed outward respect for Gifford, by laud- 
ing the purity of his principles, and courting 
his friendship. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
No. XVII—On the Salvation of- the 
Heathen. 
( Continued from col. 236.) 


—All these heleft with sad, but willing heart, 
Though unallar’d by honours, wealth, or fame ; H 
In them not even his wishes claim’d a part, 
And the world knew not of his very name. 


Canst thea net guess what taught his to stray? 
‘Twas » Goa! to ‘ll 
Master bade the obedient corvent ge 


And try if he in distant realms could 
Some whe His name and saving grace would 


kno 
4 this | that nerv’d him when he ~~ the tears 


ed mother at their parting sh 
tht taught her how to calm her, fears, 
And beg a heavenly blessing on his head.’ 


M. 


Tue doctrine of the salvation of the heathen 
by the law of nature, is heteredox in the 
extreme. e readily admit that the judg- 
ment and condemnation of the heathen 
shall be ed with according to the 
law of nature, and not by the ap of 
the gospel; but, that the 
saved by the light or law of nature, is denied 
in the most unqualified terms.- Had it been 
— that men could be saved by the 
ight of nature, it would have quite super- 
seded the necessity of a written revelation, 
and of the expiatory atonement of Christ ; 
and we, consequently, should never have 
heard of the one or the other. The law of 
nature requires perfect, constant, and uni- 
versal obedience ; and were it ible that 
men could uniformly think, and speak, and 
act, according to its dictates, we would then 
unhesitatingly admit the doctrine of their 
salvation in¢ependently of the gospel ; but 
this it is morally impossible for them to do. 
The heathen themselves are duly aware of 
this. That faithful monitor which exists in 
their bosoms, as well as in the bosoms of 
others, admonishes them of their repeated 
transgressions, and intimates to them their 
consequent amenability to future i 
ment. Hence all the painful sacrifices and 
Ee to which they submit, from a 
persuasion that the merited ent 
of their sins may be averted. , a8 in 
the law of revelation, so. in the law of 
nature, he who offendeth in one point is 
guilty of all; fer every sin committed 
against involves intermina:ie conse- 
quences ; hence, even on the cage od be 
of what the light of nature requires in order 
to eternal life, we.conclude, with the apostle 
Paul, that the gentiles, or ‘heathen, as well 
as the Jews, are all under sin and if under 


* See a beautiful Poem, “ The Missionary 
under the Me Sacred tea 
00.—VOL. Ix. 


sin, they must of necessity be liable to the 
t due to sin. 

To suppose the heathen can be saved by 
the light afforded them by the volume of 
nature, is to admit the unscriptural doctrine 
of another Saviour and way of salvation 
than Christ Jesus. He is represented, in 
the oracles of God, to be the way, the 
truth, and the life; but, according to 
the hy against which the writer 
con’ » he can only with ow be 
said to be a way of salvation. He further 
assures us, himself, that no man cometh 
unto the Father but by him; but if the 
doctrine of the salvation of the heathen, by 
the light of nature, be correct, many come 
to the Father entirely by their own doings ; 
and, consequently, there can be no truth 
in the sentiment generally understood to be 
implied in the declaration of the apostle, 

re is no other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be 
= but the name of Jesus. 

e ransomed in glory are represen 
in the Revelation of the apostle John, as 
being unanimously in ascribing 
praise, and honour, and glory to the Lamb 
who was slain, and who hath redeemed 
them to God by his blood. But, according 
to the hypothesis of the salvation of the 
heathen by the law of nature, the regions 
of bliss shall be populated with beings who 
have not been, in the slightest degree, 
indebted to him for their felicity; and they, 
therefore, cannot unite with those who have 
been saved by the blood of Emmanuel, in 
ascribing to him the glory of their salvation. 
Without the presence of Christ, those who 
have been redeemed by his blood could 
hardly derive the smallest degree of felicity 
from the other sources of bliss in heaven; 


by the law of nature, the 
Saviour, considered as such, might as well 


com ible with the excellency and interest 
hristianity. We have always been 


to rend Christian a 


enna ote, not merely as it respects the 

influence it exerts on human eharacter in 

the present life, bit also as it regards the 
x 


| 329 
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, if any of the heathen shall be saved s 
disper: with, SO far a5 
or In one word, if the heathen are 
be admitted into heaven by the law of 
ture, they must constitute a separate * 
jety; for it does not appear how they 
in engage in many of the exercises, and 
joy many of the pleasures, of those who 
lieved in Christ;’ and openty. professed 
in the world. 
The doctrine of the salvation of the 
— 
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circumstances of rational intelligencies in a 
future state of existence. We have been 
inclined to regard the religion of Jesus as 
the only system of theology consistent with 
the character and glory of God, and as 
suited to the circumstances of fallen and 
responsible creatures—as the only religious 
system which discloses to sinners the way 
by, which peace and reconciliation may be 
effected betwixt the offended Majesty of 
heaven and offending creatures—and as 
ing the only way by which sinners can 
and full participants of all the felicity 
of the upper sanctuary. But, the moment 
we admit the doctrine of the salvation of 
the heathen, in their present state, we feel 
ourselves compelled to lower our concep- 
tions of its superlative excellency, and to 
consider jt as approaching to a level with 
those other ogical systems which exist 
in the world. If, by regulating our conduct 
according to the principles of another reli- 
gion, men can avoid everlasting misery, 
and be introduced to the —— eternal 
possession of the happiness eaven, in a 
manner glorifying to the attributes of Deity, 
(and we are certain that no sinner can be 
saved in any other way,) the Christian 
religion can do.nothing more; and, con- 
sequently, as it respects the immortal in- 
terests of man, it possesses no claims to 
peculiar excellence. 
. But the doctrine of the salvation of the 
heathen by the law of nature, if universally 
embraced, would, likewise, be quite in- 
compatible with the interests of Christianity. 
The spiritual circumstances in which the 
heathen are situated, have always been 


sym- 

aap of British and Foreign 

istians ; they furnish us with proofs 

of disinterested Christian philanthropy, on 
which the angels of God must reflect with 
unqualified a ion and unmingled 
ight. We are aware that there are some 
who take an active part in the various 
institutions which exist for christianizing the 
heathen, from no other motive than the love 
of applause ; but the great principle which 
aetuates the overwhelming majority, is a. 


decided conviction that they are, thereby, 
administering to the moral wants of the 
heathen world, and placing within their 
reach those means of salvation, of which. 
they were heretofore destitute. It is a 
profound and abiding persuasion, alone, 
that there is no other way, than by the 
experimental knowledge of Christianity, by 
which the heathen can be saved, that in- 
duces the Christian, in his orisons to the 
Most High, to plead with such earnestness 
and frequency, for the spread of the gospel 
among them-—that disposes him to make 
urgent appeals to his fellow-men in their 
behalf, amid the sarcastic sneers and pointed 
ridicule of those, who, as they are wholly 
indifferent about their own salvation, cannot 
be expected to feel any interest in that of 
others—and that induces him to submit, 
perhaps, to some severe privation, in order 
that, by his pecuniary contribution, he may 
assist in sending a Bible or missionary 
among them. 

Now, let the doctrine of the salvation of 
the heathen, independently of Christianity, 


_ be universally assented to, and it will im- 


mediately be attended with the most painful 
consequences to its interests. Those who 
were, heretofore, the most zealous supporters 
of Bible and Missionary Societies, would 
withdraw their contributions, under the 
impression that it were useless to feel in- 
terested about the progress of the Christian 
religion, when any other system is sufficient 
for the salvation of men. Thus, the friends 
and supporters of those hallowed and salu- 
tary institutions, would leave the heathen to 
walk according to the imaginations of their 
own minds; the good effects which have 
already been produced by these grand en- 
gines of moral renovation, would, in a great 
measure, be counteracted ; and, after the 
expiration of a few years, we should, instead 
of contemplating these heaven-born insti- 
tutions as objects which have a tangible 
existence, have to them only as 
matters of historical recollection. 

Nor is it merely as it respects the in- 
fluences which the doctrine of the salvation 
of the heathen would exert on the minds 
of those who contribute of their pecuniary 
substance, to transmit the gospel to the 
dark places of the earth, that it would 

rove detrimental to the best interests of 
Phhristianity it would also have the same 
pernicious effects on those who are now the 
most devoted champions of the cross, in 
regard of labour. We know not 
an individual, in the recorded history of 
nations, whose conduct is more entitled to 
our cordial approbation, than the missionary 
who goes forth into a foreign clime, for the 
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; regarded, by the overwhelming majority of 
Christians, as very deplorable ; and, during 
_ the last quarter of a century, they have 
a excited in the minds of the pious, in our 
own and other countries, emotions of the 
deepest commiseration. The existence and 
extensive operations of the British and Fo- 
: reign Bible Society, and the various Mis- 
sionary institutions which have been formed 
and are supported throughout the religious 
world, evince, in the-most eloquent manner, 
the prominent situation which the spiritual 
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ress purpose of proclaiming the glad 
The man must be deeply imbued with the 
noblest principles, and possess, to a great 
extent, the better feelings and — 
of our nature, who can project, carry 
into execution, the philanthropic resolution 
of spending his time and talents, his intel- 
lectual and bodily vigour, in endeavouring 
to propagate the doctrines of the gospel 
among heathen nations. We have heard 
of the fatiguing exertions, the severe priva- 
tions, and imminent dangers, to which men, 
who were actuated by no such principles, 
have submitted, in foreign countries; but 
these men are encou to submit to 
many hardships and dangers, from the hope 
of reaping immediate, or future, affluence 
and respectability, as the fruits of their 
labours, and of being, thereby, enabled to 
return to their native land with honour and 
independence. But the Christian legate 
has no such motives to stimulate him, amidst 
his discouragements and laborious exertions. 
His soul is filled with the most devoted 
affection towards God, and fired with the 
most ardent zeal for the eternal welfare of 
his fellow-men; and these are the noble 
and powerful considerations which — 
him to strenuous exertion. He does, indeed, 
anticipate, with the highest delight, a future 
state,-in which he shall enjoy all that hap- 
piness, of which his enlarged capacities 
shall be susceptible ; but this he expects as 
the free gift of God, not as the meritorious 
reward of his own doings. 
Nor is his ‘mind encouraged, amid the 
dangers and difficulties which — his 
th, by the pleasing prospect of returning, 
of laborious exercises, to 
his native country, to enjoy the delights 
resulting from the society of his former 
friends ; he wishes and resolves, if agree- 
able to the Divine will, to spend the last 
moment of his being in the service of God, 
and to recommend, with his expiring breath, 
faith in Christ as the great way of salvation 
for guilty creatures. Yes! it is a profound 
and permanent persuasion, that he is fully 
placing the means of salvation within the 
reach of those who, without its influence, 
must otherwise have been the. subjects of 
everlasting wo, that bs him to ad 
and execute the grand resolution of preach- 
ing Christ crucified among heathen nations. 
It is an abiding conviction, that he may be 
the instrument of saving those who would, 
otherwise, have eternally perished in their 
sins, that animates his zeal, and consoles his 
mind, amid all the fatigues, and discou- 
ragements, and dangers, to which he is 
exposed from the nature of the’ climate, 


the , and the uently ferocious 
mercy are addressed. It is fortunate for 
the heathen, and the interests of Christianity, 
that the doctrine which we are now endea- 
vouring to confute, has not yet been em- 
braced by those Christian heralds who are 
labouring in the dark places of the earth ; 
otherwise their zeal would become languid, 
their exertions would cease, and they 
would betake themseives to secular em- 
ployments, or return to the scenes of their 
juvenile years, and the society of their former 
friends, leaving the heathen to their former 
revolting principles, and appalling practices. 

It is a circumstance which we cannot 
sufficiently regret, that the doctrine of the 
salvation of the heathen, in their present 
state, has acquired so great a prevalency in 
our day, that those who formerly con- 
templated their spiritual condition with 
emotions of the deepest commiseration, can 
now behold it with an apparent apathy ; 
and, if it should be unanimously embraced 
by the religious world, we shall no more 
hear of the Christian missi ’s repairing 
to heathen shores, to preach the doctrines 
of smallest ¢oritribution’s 

g made, nor of a single prayer’s bei 

offered to Heaven in thee behalf. "Ande 
consequently, we cannot conceive how, 
without the miraculous interposition of the 
Most High, the promises and prophecies 
interspersed throughout the scriptures, re- 
garding the universal diffusion of Divine 
truth, can be accomplished. Christianity, 
instead of ively advancing in the 
world, would gradually lose its hold on 
the attention and affections of mankind; 
until it would wholly disappear from the 
earth 


Indeed, had the doctrine in question 
been entertained by those to whom the 
risen Saviour committed the im t trust 
of spreading his religion th all nations 
of the earth, they would have relinquished 
their heavenly undertaking, and Christianity 
had never acquired any permanent footing 
in the world. It was an immoveable per- 
suasion, that there was no other way of 
salvation for Jew or Gentile, than by that 
grace which is communicated through faith 
in Christ, that stimulated the apostles and 
immediate disciples of Jesus, to go forth 
into all the world to preach his gospél, 
amid the reproaches, and persecutions, and 
toils, and dangers, and appalling deaths, 
that stared them in the . It was the 
same conviction that excited those who 
first preached the gospel in our country, to 
brave the dangers of the ocean which in- 
tervened betwixt us and them, and to 
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hazard their lives amongst the ferocious 
inhabitants of ancient for 
this persuasion impressed the minds 
earlier Christians, we might, in all proba- 
bility, have been sunk in the ignorance, and 
addicted to the superstitions, which charac- 
terized our forefathers. Now, it would be 
quite irreconcileable with the infinite wisdom 
of the great Author ‘of Christianity to sup- 
pose, that a doctrine should be founded in 
truth, which would be utterly subversive of 
the interests of that religion which he died 
to establish. 

It has been advanced by the advocates 
of the doctrine in question, that, “ while 
they admit the probability of the salvation 
of the heathen by the law of nature, they 
do not suppose it will be a salvation equal 
to that enjoyed by Christians; and, there- 
fore, that Christians are under the most 
- binding obligations to propagate the gospel 

them.” In answer to this it may be 
observed, that if the heathen are to be saved 
at all, whatever may be the extent of their 
salvation, their spiritual circumstances cannot 
excite the same feelings in their behalf as if 
they were to be appointed to everlasting 
misery, » consequently, the same exer- 
tions will not be made, to transmit the gospel 
to them. Let the doctrine be once ad- 
mitted, that they shall all enjoy a salvation 
from positive misery, and we affirm, that 
the exertions of the Christian world in their 
behalf will immediately cease, and they will 
be left to the dictates of their own minds. 
It is the man, only, who believes the wrath 
of Jehovah to be every moment ed 
over their guilty heads—who views them as 
constantly treading on the very brink of 
everlasting burnings — whose sympathies 
are aroused for their situation, and whose 
zealous and constant energies dre put forth 
for their salvation. 

But the supposition, that the heathen 
shall ici of one kind of salvation, 
and Christians of another, appears absurd 
and unscriptural in the extreme. The 
volume of inspiration repeatedly speaks of 
different degrees of glory in heaven; but 
it no where mentions any thing regarding 
different kinds of salvation. The scriptures 


eompany—as all being perfectly happy— 
and as all deriving their happiness from the 
same sources; and if the heathen are to be 
the objects of this salvation, their spiritual 
condition, instead of exciting emotions of 
sympathy, should call f sentiments 
of the highest delight. 


The improbability of the salvation of the 
heathen, may be further argued from some 
of those passages of scripture which bear 


more immediately on subject.—The 
psalmist, in one , prays, that God 
would arise and judge the 3 and in 


another, that he would pour out his wrath 
on the heathen who have not known him, 
and on the nations who have not called on 
his name. The same prayer is substantially 
ted to God by the prophet Jeremiah. 
ow, these prayers are grounded on the 
revealed will of God ; for the ist and 
prophet acting, as they were, under the 
special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, could 
present no petition to the Most High, save 
what was dictated to them his 
agency ; and if they, under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, supplicate the out-pouring 
of Jehovah’s wrath on the heathen, it is 
most reasonable to infer, that as rts 
are ex to his eternal displeasure. It 
may objected, that the in 
question have a particular reference to the 
Almighty’s procedure with his creatures in 
this world. Now, even admitting this view 
to be correct, it does not at all affect the 
oem deduced from them. Jehovah 
uently deals in an apparently harsh 
manner with his peculiar sma but it 
is from a principle of affection, not of anger, 
towards them, and for the purpose of cor- 
recting seme moral improprieties in their 
conduct. When a nation or people, how- 
ever, as in the instance now before us, are 
made the objects of his vindictive indigna- 
tion in this world, we regard it as conclusive 
evidence, that, if the grounds of his dis- 
pleasure are not removed—and we do not 
see how they possibly can in the case of the 
heathen—they will be made the objects of 
his wrath in a future state of existence. 
The prophet Micah, in the latter of 


the fifth chapter, presents us with the ex- 
press declaration of the Almighty, that he 
would execute vengeance and on the 
heathen, such as they had not . Now, 


if those who lived in a state of heathenism, 
in the time of the prophet, were the objects 
of the Deity’s tremendous vengeance, we 
have every reason to believe, that those 
who live and die in the same state, in our 
own day, shall be the subjects of his dread 
displeasure to all eternity. 

The doctrine of the future punishment of 
the heathen, appears to be most explicitly 
inculcated by our Saviour himself. In 
threatening future vengeance on those cities 
which had not repented of their sins, al- 
though most of his mighty works had been 
done in them, he employs this awful lan- 
guage; “Wo unto thee, Chorazim! wo 


. 


| | 
‘ 
uniformly speak of the ransomed of the x 
Lord as partakers of one common salva- 
tion—as all being engaged in the same 
exercises—as’ all associating in the same 
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unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty 
works which have been done in thee, had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. But, I say unto you, it shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, in the 
day of judgment, than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted into heaven, 
shalt be brought down to hell; for if the 
mighty works which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day. But, I say 
unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for you.” 
What plainer intimation could be given of 
the future punishment of the heathen, than 
that contained in these verses? The cities 
of Sodom, Tyre, and Sidon, were heathen ; 
and, from this , there can be no 
doubt, that they are reserved for future 
misery. But there is another important 
doctrine inculcated in the above verses, 
which it is our duty seriously to consider, 
, that those who and abuse 

the privileges of Christianity, shall be ap- 
i to endure a much greater measure 
ef misery, through all eternity, than those 
who have never been favoured with such 


privileges. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, the a Paul, when speaking 
of the heathen Greeks, observes, that “ the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven 

inst all liness and utrighteousness 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness ; because that which may be known of 
God is manifest in them, for God hath 
showed it unto them; for the invisible 
things of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things which are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead ; so that they 
are without excuse: because that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened.”—Now, if, in con- 
sequence of the clearness of the light of 
nature, the ancient heathen were rendered 
inexcusable, and amenable to punishment, 
for their idolatry, and addiction to many 
other ies of crimes, we are forced ‘to 
adopt the same conclusion regarding the 
heathen of the present day ; for there is no 
material difference betwixt their circum- 
stances and conduct, and the circumstances 
and conduct of those to whom the apostle 
specially refers. 

Such are some of the many passages of 
scripture, which appear explicitly to exclude 
the n, as such, from salvation. The 
text which. is generally supposed, by the 


_improbable. 


advocates of the doctrine in question, to 


constitute the principal argument for: their. 


salvation, is, “ For in every nation he that 
feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him.” That this should be the 
of scripture most frequently ad- 
tap thee af thi salvation of 
the heathen, in support of their opinion, is 
an unquestionable demonstration little 
there is to be met with in the oracles of 
truth to support their hypothesis, The 
passage referred to has not, so far as the 
writer can perceive, any connexion with 
the doctrine in question ; or if it has, it is 
corroborative of the other portions of reve- 
lation, which seem to the impos- 
sibility of their salvation. It may be 
positively affirmed, that there is not one 
among the great population of the heathen 
world, whose practice perfectly corresponds 
with the requisitions of the law of nature, 
and. consequently, their works, so far from 
being righteous, are decidedly sinful; and, 
as they are wholly ignorant of the living 
and true God, as revealed in the scriptures, 
it is impossible they can fear him, as the 
gospel requires. Now, if such only are to 
be accepted of God, and made ipants 
of salvation, as thus fear him and work 
righteousness, we must come to the mourn- 
ful conclusion, that there are but faint hopes 
regarding the salvation of the heathem, 

We have thus stated some of the prin- 
cipal considerations which lead us to regard 
the salvation of the heathen as exceedingly 
We do not, however, affirm 
it to be impossible. Far be it from us to 
limit the holy One of Israel. He is sove- 
reign in all his ways; and his moral as well 
as physical procedure is often enshrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. Comparing, 
however, the palpable evidence for and 
against their salvation, the latter appears 
most manifestly to At all 
events, as one view of subject may be 
attended with incalculable evil to a vast 
number of the human race; and as the 
other, in the very nature of things, cannot 
possibly be so, it will be our wisdom to 
speak and act agreeably to the latter. 

But while we regard the salvation of the 
heathen as very improbable, we do not 
suppose that they will be appointed to the 
endurance of misery, in 
under the Christian dispensation, ve 
rejected its proffered blessings. Their sins, 
in point of magnitude, can bear no com- 


parison with those who have enjoyed the 
privileges of istianity, but have been 
unbenefited by them. recollection of 


having been repeatedly and urgently offered 
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mercy and salvation through the merits of 
a crucified Saviour, and of having obsti- 
nately refused those offers, will continually 
prey on their minds, and prove the source 
of the most exquisite misery which shall be 
experienced in the abodes of darkness ; but 
from this galling reflection the heathen shall 
be ever exempted. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly urge 
the Christian world not to relax, on any 
account, its exertions for the spiritual and 
eternal benefit of the heathen. Let us 
deeply feel for the unhappy situation in 
which they are placed, and use every means 
which Providence has placed in our power, 
to propagate the gospel among them, until 
every knee under heaven shall bow at the 
name of Jesus, and every tongue shall con- 
fess him Lord. 


Elgin. J. G. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. IV. 
(Continued from col. 241. ) 

Tue strata which, in general lie immedi- 
diately above granitic rocks, are now to be 
considered. The general character of those 
strata is, they are metalliferous ; viz. fraught 
with fissures and veins which contain metal- 
lic ores. The first or lowest stratum of this 
class is argi schistus. These rocks 
are laminar, and freely divide into smooth, 
thin plates, having various shades of colour 
principally blue, gray, purple, green, and 
red ; which are used as a superior covering 
for the roofs of houses, &c.: hence they 
have the name of clay-slate. The structure 
of these rocks is tabular, as well as laminar ; 
both of which appear to be effects of crys- 
tallization ; which is more or less perfect in 
different specimens. 

Al some varieties of these strata 


‘contain larger quantities of silica than others, 


and are, therefore, named flinty-slate, yet in 

the argillaceous schistus mountains 
are less rugged and precipitous than granitic 
mountains, and much more fertile. Even 
up to the very summit, in many instances, 
and always upon their acclivities, verdure 
and foliage are seen in blooming vigour ; 
evincing a much more genial and luxuriant 
soil than the cold and hungry regions of 
granitic formation, at similar elevations above 
the level of the ocean. 

Various transitions occur in these schistose 
strata, owing to the prevalence of some one 
or more of the ingredients which enter into 
the composition of these rocks being more 
or less prevalent in different parts of the 
same stratum, or in some of the strata, al- 
though adjacent to each other. Hence, 


tale, magnesia, argil, or silica, being super- | 


abundant in any portion of these strata, de- 
termines the appearance and structure of 
that portion into talcous, chloritic, argilla- 
ceous, or flinty-slate : and the insensible tran- 
sition fromthe prevalence of any one of 
them to the prevalence of another, in other 
portions of the same stratum or the adjoin- 
Ing strata, causes these portions and strata 
to run into each other, or alternately to be 
or not to be any or every one of these crys- 
talline denominations, according to the lux- 
uriant playfulness every where apparent 
amidst all but infinite of 
creation. 

It is in this class of rocks that we first 
come in contact with that active and im- 
portant gas ‘called carbon. That smooth, 
soft, useful slate, which we denominate 
school-slate, or drawing-slate, contains this 
gas: indeed, a full ninth of its component 

is carbon. Hone is also a variety of 

is rock; and no substance with which we 

are acquainted communicates so fine an edge 

to steel instruments as the superior hones of 
this structure. 

Argillaceous schistus runs, by insensible 
transitions, into strata of equal if not supe- 
rior magnitude with itself, which bear the 
general name of sand-stone. This name 
arises out of the nature of the rocks which 
bear it. The minute crystals, of which some 
sand rocks are composed, being as small as 
the crystals or particles of fine sand; and 
the ease with which all these rocks may be 
reduced into sand, whether the crystals of 
which they are composed are fine or coarse, 
renders the name every way appropriate. 
Midway between the transitions from argil- 
laceous schistus to common red sand-stone, 
are those rocks called by the barbarous Ger- 
man name of grau wacke, and by the French 

mite. All these rocks have for their 
is argillaceous schistus; and the varieties 
arise out of the mixture of crystals of quartz 
or crystals of mica, or of both, in different 
proportions with this base ; or the incorpo~ 
ration of more or less silica with the base 
itself. In some specimens the crystals are. 
so large that they give a peculiar coarseness 
to the fracture of these rocks, and in others, 
larger fragments are seen incorporated with 
smaller, having the appearance of pudding- 
stone. 

These strata form mountains, and often 
ranges of mountains of considerable eleva- 
tion throughout whole districts. Many 
hundred yards in thickness and of immense 
extent, they claim, next to granite, high at- 
tention; and the numeérous veins, rich in 
metallic ores which occur therein, render 
them of great importance to mankind. 
Veins of quartz also intersect these stratay 
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and some of these veins are of large dimen- 
sions and great extent. 

Mountain limestone alternates with and 
by easy transitions frequently runs into, and 
also leans or rests upon schistus, in some 
situations, and in others upon red sand-stone 
of a coarser fabric; this limestone is less 
fectly crystallized than the crystailine 
estone which is found in beds upon gra- 
nite; yet, more so than other strata of lime- 
stone which occur lower down in a series 
of strata. The carbonate of lime, called 
limestone, is observed to yield to the energy 
of crystalline polarity to such an extent, that 
very few varieties of it exist, if any, in which 
crystallization is not observable: even chalk 
itself, in high tem , and under certain 
pressures which prevent the escape of its 
carbon, has been observed in a crystalline 


state. 

A kind of tabular crystallization into huge 
detached masses disposes the lower beds 
of this metalliferous strata into series of ca- 
verns, Some of these caverns are of large 
dimensions; others are smaller; and num- 
bers may rather be called clefts in the rocks 
than caverns; being long and narrow, but 
evidently widening as they descend, Not 
only do these caverns occur near the surface, 
but at great depths beneath; and these are 
frequently accessible only by narrow and 
dangerous galleries, intricate in their courses, 
and abounding with obstructions, which re- 
quire to be cleared away. Several, which 
are mere clefts at their entrance, are ex- 
tremely spacious within; and, no doubt, 
many clefts which are much too narrow to 
admit a man lead to caverns yet unexplored. 
Through most of the larger caverns, subter- 
ranean currents of water rush with loud 
roarings and torrent velocity, whose dashings 
are echoed and reverberated with impulses 
of awe upon the ears of the astonished visi- 
tors ; while crystalline stalactites every where 
glitter beneath their feet, and stalagmites 
hang pendent, in monstrous icicle forms, 
from the roofs, and every projection along 
the sides of these immense and richly adorn- 
ed subterranean temples; not indeed built 
with hands, but constructed by the Great 
Architect of the universe; so many epito- 
mies of the skies, studded with crystals, like 
the stars of heaven, created to induce 
astonishment and delight, mingled with awe, 
in the bosoms of all who explore these se- 
cluded regions ; that, if by any means, they 
may be taught to know and adore Him who 
created all. ' 

These mountain limestone rocks frequently 
rise in abrupt tabular masses, forming mural 
precipices to a vast height in the atmosphere ; 
and at other times singly tower aloft in the 


most fanciful manner, forming groups highly 
picturesque and interesting ; yet every where 
verdant, where their debris has been suffici- 
ently lodged, so as to prevent its rolling 
down into the ravines below. It is at this 
point of the regular strata, where we arrive _ 
at immense volumes of carbon; these rocks 
contain forty per cent. or more, of this active 
gas in their fabric. 

The upper beds of this limestone are re- 
gularly stratified ; and they receive the lower 


sand-stone strata, in nearly el incum- 
bency upon their inclined planes; a slight 
difference only existing in their most elevat- 
ed 


alcareous amygdalita occurs in thick 
beds amidst the mountain limestone, bear- 
ing the provincial name of toad-stone ; from 
the variegated colours therein, somewhat 
resembling those upon a toad’s back. Cal- 
careous spar is associated with this rock in 
abundance, and the fissures therein are fre- 
quently filled with these crystals. It is in 
this spar that pure carbonate of lime fre- 
quently occurs; its crystals are rhombs: but 
an immense variety of secondary or less 
perfect crystals, which bear other forms, _ 
occur; the study of which is-highly interest- . 
ing. The proportions of pure calcareous 
spar are fifty-six per cent. of lime, and forty- 
four per cent. of carbonic acid. 

Marbles exist in greater varieties, in beds 
amidst the: mountain limestone; some of 
which are of the first order, and others se- 
condary, of various colours and shades, in 
use with the marble-mason for columns, 
chimney-pieces, &c. &c. 

Metallic ores, especially those of lead, 
which are here exceedingly rich, occur in 
mountain limestone ; hence its name, me- 
talliferous limestone. The fissures and veins, 
which abound in the lower beds of this stra- 
ta, afford ample scope for metallic deposi- 
tions; and many of these are found filled 
with ores and a are worked to 
great advantage by the miners from age to 


age; and yet seem to an inexhaust- 
ible fund of metals, to be explored with toil, 
and brought out from time to time for the 
use of future generations. So wisely has the 
Infinite secreted these in the fissures of hard 
rocks, near and at great depths, beneath the 
surface, that every generation of man may 
work themselves into the possession of their 
portion, and no one generation extract and 
wantonly expend the whole. 
Schistose rocks, in all their varieties, from 
granitic to sand-stone, occur in almost every 
alpine district of this sphere. Wherever 
granite is found, these rocks may be looked 
for ; and it is seldom the case they, or 
indications of their being covered by the 
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next strata in succession, are not observed. 
Wales, Ireland, as well as Scotland and 
England, afford these rocks, in common 
with almost every mountainous district in 
Europe. 

Metalliferous limestone is found in pro- 
minent mountains in many _ of Europe. 
Craven in Yorkshire, the Peak in Derby- 
shire, Northumberland, Durham, Devon, 
Cérnwall, and several other counties, as well 
as Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, afford these 
rocks. Upon the continents of Africa and 
America, and several of their islands, this 
stratum abounds; and in Asia, although less 
abundant, it frequently occurs. - 

The basis of these schistose rocks is silica, 
with a large proportion of alumina, and 
somewhat less of peroxide of iron, and 
smaller portions of potash, water, magnesia, 
manganese, carbon, and sulphur. 

The basis of metalliferous limestone is 
lime, with forty per cent. and sometimes 
even more, of carbonic acid; and inciden- 
tally, in minute portions it contains silica, 
alumina, manganese, iron, and magnesia. 

Various are the p these alpine 
rocks subserve in creation. In the earth’s 
crust this suit of rocks are the intermediate 
strata which, like leaning rafters, connect the 
two opposite sides of a fabric, and form a 
roof; seeing they sometimes, if not frequent- 
ly, stretch over the granite pillars of the 
earth and hide them from view ; and where 
they do not stretch over, lean against the 
sides of the granite mountains, like a dome 
against the base of its crowning cupola. 
Possessing considerable elevation, in com- 
mon with other mountain masses, they con- 
dense vapours at sufficient heights to pro- 
duce rivers, the currents of which meander 
down to the ocean; and it is along their 
inclined planes that subterranean currents 
flow so freely as to afford water for springs 
and wells to the planes below. These strata 
also furnish materials for the shelter of man 
from the inclemencies of the seasons, and 
minister in a thousand ways to his conve- 
nience, comfort, and enjoyment. Clay.slate 
forms at once a dry, warm, and elegant roof 
to his —e and to the temples which 
he erects for divine worship or ornamental 
recreation, externally; while marble, inter- 
nally furnishes conveniencies and decorations 
of the most splendid and durable nature ; 
and the metals, more interesting than any 
other assemblage of minerals, subserve the 
purposes of man to an extent incalculable ; 
and lime, as a cement, as a manure, as a 
material in the arts, and its carbonate, lime- 
stone, may be ranked among the necessaries 
of life. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Tuis is a beautiful compendium of Oriental 
ethics, written by a Persian poet, whose 
name was Eddin Sadi; who, about the 
middie of the thirteenth century, when 
the Turks invaded Persia, withdrew from 
his own country, and settled at Bagdad, 
for the purpose of prosecuting his studies. 
After experiencing much vicissitude of 
fortune, he returned home, and compiled 
the book just mentioned, which he com- 
pleted in the year 1257. This book, we 
are informed, has been ‘universally read in 
the East; and has been translated into 
Latin, and into several modern languages. 
As our readers in general may not have 
access to the original work, which is divided 
into eight chapters, nor to extracts from it, 
we shall here subjoin, both for their in- 
formation and amusement, the following 
citations :— 

1. Paradise will be the reward of those 
kings who restrain their resentment, and 
know how to forgive. A king, who in- 
stitutes unjust laws, undermines the founda- 
tion of his kingdom. Let him, who neglects 
to raise the fallen, fear, lest when he himself 
falls, no one will stretch out his hand to lift 
him up. Administer justice to your people, 
for a day of judgment is at hand. 
dishonest steward’s hand will shake, when 
he comes to render an account of his trust. 
Be just, and fear not. Oppress not thy 
subjects, lest the sighing of the oppressed 
should ascend to heaven. If you wish to 
be great, be liberal; for, unless you sow 
the seed, there can be no‘increase. Assist 
and relieve the wretched, for misfortunes 
may happen to yourself. Wound no man 
unnecessarily; there are thorns enough in 
the path of human life. If a king take an 
apple from the garden of a subject, his ser- 
vants will soon cut down the tree. The 
flock is not made for the shepherd, but the 
shepherd for the flock. 

2. Excel in good works, and wear what 
you please: innocence and piety do not 
consist in wearing an old or coarse garment. 
Learn virtue from the vicious; and what 
offends you in their conduct, avoid in your 
own. If you have received an injury, bear 
it patiently: by pardoning the offences of 
others, you will wash away your own. 
Him, who has been every day conferring 
upon you new favours, pardon, if, in the 
8 of a long life, he should have once 
ont you an injury. Respect the memory 
of the good, that your good name may live 
for ever. 

In op adversity, do not visit your 
friend with a sad countenanee; for you will 
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imbitter his : relate even your mis- 
fortunes eg smile; for wretchedness 
will never reach the heart of a cheerful man. 
He who lives upon the fruits of his own 
labour, escapes the contempt of haughty 
benefactors. Always encounter petulance 
with gentleness, and perverseness with 
kindness; a gentle hand will lead the 
elephant itself by a hair. When once you 
have offended a man, do not presume that 
a hundred benefits will secure you from 
revenge: an arrow may be drawn out of a 
wound, but an injury is never forgotten. 
Worse than the venom of a serpent is the 
tongue of an enemy, who pretends to be 
your friend. 

4. It is better to be silent upon points 
we understand, than to be put to shame by 
being questioned upon things of which we 
are ignorant. A wise inan will not contend 
with a fool. It is a certain mark of folly, 
as well as rudeness, to speak whilst another 
is speaking. If you are wise, you will 
speak less than you know. : 

5. Although you can repeat every word 
of the Koran, if you suffer yourself to be 
enslaved by love, you have not yet learned 
your alphabet. e immature grape is 
sour; wait a few days, and it will become 
sweet. If you resist temptation, do not 
assure yourself that you shall escape slander. 
The reputation, which has been fifty years 
in building, may be thrown down by one 
blast of calumny. Listen not to the tale 
of friendship, from the man who has 
been capable of forgetting his friend in 
adversity. 

6. Perseverance accomplishes more than 
precipitation; the patient mule, which 
travels slowly night and day, will in the 
end go further than an Arabian courser. 
If you are old, leave sports and jests to the 
young: the stream, which has passed away, 
will not return into its channel. 

7. Instruction is only profitable to those 
who are capable of receiving it: bring an 
ass to Mecca, and it will still return an ass. 
If you would be your father’s heir, learn his 
wisdom : his wealth you may expend in ten 
days. He who is tinctured with good prin- 
ciples while he is young, when he is grown 
old will not be destitute of virtue. If aman 
be destitute of knowledge, prudence, and 
virtue, his door-keeper may say, Nobody is 
at home. Give advice where you ought ; 
if it be not regarded, the fault is not yours. 

8. Two kinds of men labour in vain: 

who get riches, and do not enjoy them ; 
they who learn wisdom, and do not 
apply it to the conduct of life. A wise 
man, who is not at the same time virtuous, 
is a blind man carrying a lamp: he gives 
100.—VOL. Ix. 


light to others, whilst he himself remains in 
darkness. If you wish to sleep soundly, 
provide for to-morrow. Trust no man, 
even your best friend, with a secret; you 
will never find a more faithful guardian of 
the trust than yourself. Let your misfor- 
tunes teach you compassion : he knows the 
condition of the wretched, who has himself 
been wretched. Excessive vehemence cre- 
ates enmity ; excessive gentleness, contempt: 
be neither so severe, as to be hated ; nor so 
mild, as to be insulted. He who throws 
away advice upon a conceited man, himself 
wants an adviser. In a single hour you 
may discover, whether a nran has 
sense; but it will require many years to 
discover whether he has good temper.— 
Three things are unattainable; riches with- 
out trouble, science without controversy, 
and government without punishment.— 
Clemency to the wicked is an injury to the 
good. If learning were banished from 
the earth, there would, notwithstanding, be 
no one who would think himeelf ignorant. — 
Brucker’s Hist.of Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. 
— 

THOUGHTS ON KINDNESS. 
* Love,” says the apostle Paul, “is kind ;” 
that is, it displays itself not only in those 
extensive and conspicuous acts of bene- 
volence, which we call generosity, but also 
in those minute and nameless efforts to 
oblige and accommodate, to promote the 
happiness and comfort of those individuals 
with whom we regularly associate. This 
appears to be the most precise idea of 
kindness. 

Genuine kindness can be founded only 
on Christian leve, ou a delight in the 
happiness of our fellow-creatures; and 
therefore it requires the heart to be purified 
from selfihness. It is true there are other 
principles in our nature, which may lead 
to a conduct kind in effect, though not in 
principle ; for, 

“ A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man; 
Some sinister design taints all he does, 
And in bis kindest actions he’s unkind.” 
Yet it cannot be denied, that natural 

suavity and tendemess, particularly when 
aided by natural affection and interested 
motives, may make an unconverted man 
very amiable in his general deportment. 
But still, the kindness which results from 
these partial and h 
be variable and defective : when great sacri- 
fices are to be made, when ingratitude or 
injurious treatment is to be encountered, 
their frailty will be diseovered—nothing 
will then avail but the broad principle of 
divine love. 
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Heathen virtue instructs its disciples to 
return kindness for kindness ; but the gospel 
teaches us to “love our enemies,” and, 
after the example of the great Benefactor of 
mankind, to be “kind to the unjust and 
unthankful.” Religion does not, indeed, 
destroy our natural sensibilities; for it per- 
mits us to feel the stings of ingratitude, and 
the wounds of insult: but our sensibilities, 
which it does not destroy, it subjects to a 
salutary control; it teaches us to cover with 
the mantle of forgiveness a thousand trivial 
provocations ; and while it allows us, on 
some occasions, to feel and even to manifest 
indignation, # absolutely prohibits all vin- 
dictive and malicious feelings, teaching us 
to lean on every occasion to the side of 
candour and forbearance. 

It is evident that kindness, real and un- 
affected, must form the basis of every thing 
that is amiable in the deportment. Wit, 
politeness, and learning, may embellish 
society with an artificial lustre; but kind- 
ness im to it a charm, which is solid, 
as it is fascinating: the former may attract 
the fancy and feast the intellect; but the 
latter interests and pleases the heart. The 
whole world cannot exhibit a more lovely 
spectacle than that of a family, on whose 
hearts and conduct is impressed the “ law 
of kindness ;” where individual ap- 
pears to lose sight of his own comfort, in 
his — to promote that of others; 
where kindness smiles in the countenance, 
glistens in the eyes, and vibrates on the 
tongue ; where peevish remarks and angry 
exclamations are unheard; where com- 
mands are delivered with mild good- 
humour, and obeyed with unaffected cheer- 
fulness. We shall have a more lively 
impression of the beauty of kindness, if, 
from the contemplation of a family like 
this, we turn our attention to another 
wherein opposite tempers prevail; where 
the peevish grin, the sullen scowl, and the 
angry, stormy contention, bespeak the ab- 
sence of love and peace, and the reign of 
discord: in such a house, we may indeed 
find all the superfluities and glitter that 
pride can suggest, and that wealth can 
purchase ; but we shall be convinced that 
these are but miserable substitutes for sua- 
vity of disposition ; if this be wanting, all 
the rest is empty, worthless decoration. 

There are a thousand nameless ways of 
manifesting the amiable disposition we are 
recommending, which scarcely admit of 
being described, but which will be easily 
suggested by a kind heart. It must, how- 


ever, be acknowledged, that some people’s 
manners misrepresent their hearts; they 
a, or at least an unamiable 


have an unki 


method of exhibiting their kindness: If we 
need any direction on this point, we may 
obtain it in the jest manner, by in- 
quiring, how we should wish another person 
to behave towards ourselves. Now we 
shall discover, that we not only wish our 
kindness and good offices to be returned 
with suitable manifestations of gratitude, 
but we wish people to be indulgent to our 
mistakes failings: we deem it hard 
and unjust to be punished for a mere in- 
firmity ; and though we cannot refuse to 
have our real faults reprehended, yet we 
always expect that the honesty of reproof 
should be combined with the tenderness of 
love : we love the individual that can sym- 
pathize with our sorrows and sufferings, and 
that continually endeavours to accommodate 
us, though sometimes at the expense of his 
own convenience. In this manner, there- 
fore, must we conduct ourselves towards 
our fellow-creatures. 

“A man that has friends, must shew 
himself friendly.” This is the only way to 
acquire and retain a friend; for love only 
can love beget. Some men appear to have 
formed the idea of forcing their way through 
the world by vivlence, and hence a gentle 
and forgiving disposition they despise as 
pusillanimous ; they glory in a proud un- 
submissive temper, which scorns to consult 
the feelings, or bend to the wishes, of any. 
But such a person, wherever he is found, 
ought to be banished from civilized society, 
to herd with savages, to whom he is most 
nearly allied. A friend, he may rest assured, 
he will never possess; for his heart is not 
susceptible of friendship: he may be flat- 
tered, but never beloved; for though coer- 
cion and violence may compel involuntary 
submission, and make slaves; ki 
alone can conquer hearts, and secure at- 
tachment. Kindness will often subdue the 
most formidable animosity: for, “ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” Do you wish 
to conquer your enemy? Attempt him not 
with hard language, and injurious or in- 
sulting treatment; this will only exasperate 
his enmity, and make your separation still 
wider; but treat him with kindness, con- 
duct yourself towards him as you would 
towards your friend; and if he have a 
spark of generous feeling, it will be im- 
possible for him to retain his hatred. Your 
conduct will be coals of fire heaped upon 

Selfishness is the greatest obstruction to 
the exercise of kindness ; for to be uniformly 
kind, requires a frequent sacrifice of our 
own convenience: a selfish person will 
therefore find but few opportunities of 
evineing this amiable temper. He who is 
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governed by selfishness, is actuated by an 
incessant desire to subordinate the interests 
and comforts of all other persons to ‘his 
own : this detestable principle, in the more 
weighty transactions of life, would orci 
its possessor to cruelty, injustice, and o 
pression ; and in the confined, but dive 
fied movements of the domestic circle, it 
would disgrace his conduct with every thing 
mean and disgusting. Nevertheless, the 
most selfish savage will be kind sometimes, 
when he — to be pleased, or when he 
is prompted by natural affection, or sinister 
motives. And hence uniform kindness 
alone deserves the name of a virtue; be- 
cause that alone springs from the heart. 


Ww. Rosrnson. 
Rainton, near Thirsk. — 


OBSERVATIONS ON DIET AND COOKERY, 
BY DR. PARIS. 

(From the Medico-Chirurgical Review.) 
Tue terms digestible and nutritive must not 
be considered as synonymous. A substance 
may be highly nutritive, and yet digestible 
with difficulty; for it may require all the 
powers of the digestive organs to convert it 
into chyle; but still it may afford a highly 
restorative principle. So it is with some of 
the fatty and oily aliments ; and it has been 
calculated that an ounce of fat meat is equal 
in nutriment to four of lean. Again, there 
are apparently easily digested, 
which yield com ively little support to 

A healthy stomach readily and effectually 
disposes of solid food of a certain specific 
degree of density, and this may be termed 
its digestive texture. If the food exceed 
this, it will require a longer period, and 
more active powers, to complete its chymi- 
fication. The same will occur when the 
food approaches too nearly to a gelatinous 
condition. It is, perhaps, not possible to ap- 
preciate the exact degree of firmness, which 
will confer the highest order of digestibility 
upon food. The powers of the stomach 
may likewise vary in different individuals. 
But experience teaches that no meat is so 
digestible as tender mutton, and it is, in this 
country, more used than any other kind of 
animal food. Wedder mutton, or the flesh 
of the castrated animal, is in perfection at 
five years, and is indisputably the sweetest 
and most digestible. Ewe mutton is best 
at two years’ old. Beef is not so easy of 
digestion, yet, though its texture is firmer, it 
is equally nutritive. Much, however, will 
depend upon the time which has elapsed 
since the death of the animal, and still more 
upon the method of cookery. It is easy to 


understand why a certain texture and cohe- 
rence of the aliment should confer upon it 
either digestibility, or the contrary. The con- 
version of it into chyme is effected by the sol- 
vent power of the gastric juice, assisted by the 
churning which it undergoes by the motions 
of the stomach; and if the substance does 
not possess a suitable degree of firmess, it will 
resist such motions. ‘Thus it is with soups 
and other liquid aliments, where nature re- 
moves the watery part prior to the process 
of digestion. Hence oils are digested with 
so much difficulty; and it is probable that 
jellies, and other glutinous*matters, although 
containing the elements of nourishment in 
the highest state of concentration, are not 
digested without considerable labour; first, 
from their evading the grappling powers of 
the stomach ; and, secondly, from their te- 
nacity opposing the absorption of their fluid 
parts. For these reasons, it is maintained 
that the addition of isinglass, and other gluti- 
nous substances, to animal broths, with a 
view to render them more nutritive to inva- 
lids, is a pernicious practice. 

The texture of animal food is greatly in- 
fluenced by the age, sex, habits, condition, 
diet, and manner of death, of the animal. 
In proportion, generally, to the age, the flesh 
is coarser and more firm in texture, as almost 
every individual must have noticed in the 
eating of birds. If the flesh of mutton and 
lamb, beef and veal, be compared, they will 
be found of a different texture; the two 
young meats are of a more-stringy, indivi- 
sible nature than the others, which makes 
them harder of digestion. Young animals 
differ, also, from old ones in the distribution 
of the fat, which, in the latter, is chiefly col- 
lected in masses or layers, external to the 
muscles; while, in the former, it is more 
interspersed among the muscular fibres, im- 
parting to the flesh a marbled appearance, 
which is always desirable. The texture of 
food will likewise vary according to the wild 
or domesticated state of the animal, since 
the former is more dense, although very 
nutritious. Moreover, the sex modifies the’ 
quality, that of the female being invariably 
more delicate and finer grained than that of 
the entire male, whose fibres are denser. 
The flesh of hunted animals is peculiarly 
tender, and the same arises from any linger- 
ing death. The administration of vinegar 


prior to the killing of them has a similar * 


effect. Incipient putrefaction strikingly 
ameliorates the rigidity of the animal fibre. 
Yet the circumstances enumerated as influ- 
encing the texture of food, and its degree of 
digestibility, are unimportant, when com- 
pared with the modifying powers of cook- 


ery. By this process, alimentary substances: 
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undergo a two-fold change ;—the principles 
are chemically modified, and their 
mechanically changed. Much, however, 
will depend upon the manner in which heat 
has been employed, and this will be gene. 
rally explicable, by recollecting the kind of 
fuel most accessible to different countries. 
1. Boiling. Here, the principles not pro- 
perly soluble are rendered softer, more pul- 
y, and, consequently, easier of digestion. 
t the meat is deprived of some of its nu- 
tritive properties by the removal of a por- 
tion of its soluble constituents; the albumen 
and gelatin are also acted upon; the former 
being solidified, and the latter converted into 
a gelatinous substance. If, therefore, meat 
be boiled too long or too fast, there will be, 
where the albumen predominates, as in beef, 
a hard and indigestible mass, like an over- 
boiled egg; or, where the gelatin exceeds, 
as in young meats, such as veal, a gelati- 
nous substance alike injurious to the diges- 
tive organs. Hence young and viscid food, 
as veal, chickens, &c. is more wholesome 
roasted than boiled, and easier digested. Dr. 
Prout has justly observed, that the boiling 
temperature is too high for a great many of 
the processes of cooking, and that a lower 
temperature and a longer time, or a species 
of infusion, are better adapted for most of 
. Thus it is that “ beef tea” and “ mut- 
ton tea’ are much more calculated for inva- 
lids than the broths of these meats. The 
loss occasioned by boiling partly depends 
upon the melting of the fat, but chiefly from 
the solution of the gelatine and esmazone. 
Mutton generally loses about one-fifth, and 
beef one-fourth of its original weight. Boil- 
ing is particularly applicable to vegetables. 
rendering them more soluble in the stomach, 
and depriving them of a considerable quan- 
tity of air, which is so injurious to weak 
stomachs. But, even in this case, the ope- 
ration may be carried to a hurtful extent ; 
for instance, potatoes are frequently boiled 
to a dry and insipid powder, instead of be- 
ing preserved in a soft, gelatinous state, 
which retains their shape. Again, the cab. 
bage tribe, and carrots, are commonly not 
boiled long enough, and in this condition 
they are highly indigestible. The quality of 
the water employed must also be attended 
to; for mutton, boiled in hard water, is 
more tender and juicy than when soft is 
used; while vegetables are made harder, 
and 
2, ting. By this process the fibrine 
is albumen coagulated, the 
fat liquefied, and the water evaporated. The 
surface first becomes brown, then scorched ; 
and the tendinous parts are rendered softer 
and gluey. The meat should not be over- 


done nor under-dressed ; for though it may 
contain more’ nutriment, it will be less di- 
gestible from the density of its texture. Ani. 
mal matter loses more by roasting than boil. 
ing. It has been stated, that by this latter 

rocess mutton loses one-fifth, and beef one. 
ourth; but by the former these meats lose 
about one-third of their weight. In roast. 
ing, the loss arises from the melting of the 
fat, and the evaporation of the water; while 
the nutritious matter remains condensed 
in the cooked, solid; whereas, in boiling, 
the gelatine is partly abstracted. Roasted 
are therefore, more nutritious than boiled 
meats; because it has been computed that, 
from the dissipation of the nutritive juices 
by boiling, one pound of roasted contains 
as much nourishment as two of boiled meat. 

3. Frying. This is, perhaps, the most 
objectionable of all the culinary operations, 
since the heat is applied through the medium 
of boiling oil, or fat, which is, rendered em- 
pyreumatic, and consequently extremely lia- 
ble to disagree with the stomach. 

4. Broiling. Here the sudden browning 
or hardening of the surface prevents the 
evaporation of the juices of the meat, and 
imparts to it a peculiar tenderness. It is 
the form selected by those that strive to in. 
vigorate themselves by training. 

5. Baking. The peculiarity of this pro- 
cess depends upon the substance being 
heated in a confined space, which does not 

rmit the escape of the fumes arising from 
it. The meat is, therefore, from the reten- 
tion of its juices, made more sapid and ten. 
der; but baked meats are not so easily di- 
gested, on account of the greater retention 
of their oils, which are, moreover, in an 
empyreumatic state. Such dishés accord. 
ingly require the stimulus ef various con- 
diments, to increase the digestive powers of 
the stomach. 


SLAVERY BOTH UNJUST AND UNMER- 
CIFUL. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—-I am not a member of the Anti-sla 
Society; I have had no intercourse wii 
either Mr. Wilberforce or Mr. Buxton.— 
In advocating suffering hamanity in the 
case of colonial slavery, I do not expect to 
receive any earthly recompense; 1 want 
not any; I am more the apologist than the 
persecutor of the slave-holder. Slavery, in 
its nature and tendency, approximates the 
very precipice of destruction: the longer it 
is persisted in, and the farther it proceeds, 
the more dreadful will be its explosion. 
“The over-bended bow will break.” If 
the slaves are human beings, they are either 
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over-taught or under-taught: they either 
know too much, or too little. Enther re- 
duce them to the state of beasts, or admit 
them to the society of men. Justice, upon 
civilized principles, demands Negro manu- 
mission as men, or defined property as 
beasts: the one or the other they must be. 

If manifest injustice to an individual 
produce national indignation, what may be 
expected from evident injustice exercised 
upon 830,000 fellow-men? Eight hundred 
and thirty thousand human beings, either 
ravished from their native country, or born 
into a state of slavery, demand our softest 
sympathy, and their condition our most 
decided execration! That such a statement 
should be made, upon matter of fact, over- 
whelms humanity with horror; and sets 
Christianity at defiance! That such a 
state of things should exist within the reach 
of British .legislation, is truly appalling ! 
Vigilance itself may overlook an evil im 
miniature ; but to such a magnitude is this 
evil grown, that the perpetrators thereof 
set at defiance the very government by 
whom they have been protected ! 

That in the island of Great Britain neither 
the sovereign, nor any of his subjects, shall 
hold one slave, and that, in a West India 
colony, a British subject may possess 
of slaves, oxical ! 
If slavery would contaminate the island of 
Great Britain, what shall be said of its 
colonies, where it is sanctioned and carried 
on to an extent unequalled in any age or 
state in the civilized world? A blush would 
veil my face, were I in the company of a 
man who would advocate such a cause! 
A friend of mine once said of a man whom 
he held in profound contempt, “It is a 
most humiliating thought to me, that I am 
of the same species with T. R.” 


Queries proposed to the candid Consi- 
deration of Bri'ish Subjects, but more 
especially to the British Legislature. 


1. How, or in what way, did the inter- 
course first commence between the whites 
of the West India colonies and the blacks 
of Africa? 

2. What kind of title did the whites ob- 
tain with regard to the persons of the African 
blacks and their posterity? 

3. In what light can we view the illegi- 
timate offspring of whites and blacks, but 
as a kind of monsters, despised both by 
whites and blacks ? 

4. If the African males possess the mental 
powers of man, can they view the despoiled 
rye the youthful African virgin by 

whites, without the greatest indignation 
and abhorrence ? 


5. What degree of injustice would there 
be in the black population of our West 
India colonies, if they should devise the 
means of escape from their present bondage, 
and even if they should place the whites in 
their present condition ? 

6. What would candour say, if an equal 
number of white human beings were to 
make their escape from an equal number of 
black human beings? Would we blame 
them as having committed an act of in- 


justice, or an act of degradation, to their 
nature ? 


7. Does possession alone give a legiti- 
mate right, in civilized society, with regard 
to 

8. If our West India colonies have been 
of any real advantage to the British empire, 
has it not been chiefly from the labour of 
the African race? And if we have been 
thus benefited by their labour, is it a suit~ 
able return, that we should either wantonly 
shed, or libidinously pollute their blood ? 

9. Does the British legislature think 
itself competent to repeal a former act of 
parliament, or to enact a new one? 

10. If England, France, and Spain have 
been rent and torn by intestine vivisions 
if so much ill blood has been produced 
where no difference of colour existed, what 
is likely to be the future consequence, if 
something be not now done to ameliorate 
the condition of such a degraded people as 
the Negro ape 

11. With to compensation te 
West India planters, may they not ask with 
—- for compensation for all the stock 
on 
cruelty? for the loss of sabbath-days’ la- 
bour, &e. &e.? 

12. What nation has exerted itself as has 
the British nation, in promoting the spread 
of the holy scriptures amongst the human 
race? And what feature of that most sacred 
book is more prominent, or gains more 
unanimous consent, than the following 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
&e.?” Matt. vii. 12. 

The situation of the British colonies is 
now at an awful crisis; they demand prompt 
and decisive measures; the planters are 
exposed to the most imminent danger! 
Suppose the population to be 50,000 
whites, and 800,000 blacks; how are these 


blacks to be restrained from acts of re- - 


sistance to such whites, if they either are, 
or think themselves to be, oppressed by 
such white population? If the time is not 
past, it is most assuredly arrived, for abso- 
lute and adequate parliamentary interference. 
Colonial opposition to legislative interfe- 


of whips, and other instruments of 
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rence argues a most unpardonable ignorance. 
If the African race are capable of rebellion 
against a lawful sovereign, they must be 
considered as lawful subjects; and, if le- 
itimate subjects to the British crown, the 
ritish government is bound to see that 
justice be administered to these subjects. 
t slavery has existed, and now exists, is 
an universally acknowledged fact. That 
the British sovereign, his ministry, the par- 
liament, the West India merchants, or the 
present West India planters, were not 
the originators of slavery, is granted ; but 
that it has been, and that it now is, an 
existing evil, I have not seen or heard of 
one argument to disprove; nor do I think 
(except upon the principle of their being 
beasts) that one argument can be advanced 
in favour of continued slavery. If they are 
’ beasts, and not men, I relinquish all farther 
advocacy in their behalf, and leave the 
colonial legislators and West India planters 
to their own course, and to dispose 
of these African brutes as they judge most 
to their own interest. 

From the testimony of the colonists them- 
selves, we learn that the white inhabitants 
of the West India islands are under a con- 
stant degree of painful apprehension of 
insubordination and insurrection from the 
black population; and what innate prin- 
ciple can be expected, or what instruction 
has been communicated to the African race, 
to supersede such alarm? On which side 
is manifested the test degree of demo- 
ralization? Let mulatto speak for the 
chastity of the whites; let the cruelties of 
the whites be set in array against that of the 
blacks; and let candour say which has 
the greater need of moral and religious 
instruction! Did the white people of the 
West India islands stand related to me by 
the nearest ties of consanguinity; did I 
stand possessed of the greatest temporal 
property, and the most legitimate nghts 
that colonial legislation or British law could 
confer, I would say, for God and for hea- 
ven’s sake ; for Christ and his gospel’s sake ; 
for the ‘sake of every white-skinned, every 
black-skinned, and every mixt-skinned hu- 
man being, let something be speedily done 
to remove this mass of guilt; this monstrous 
load, which sooner or later must overwhelm 
us! If we must continue this horrid pro- 
cedure, let our British government renounce 
the Christian religion ; let the Koran super- 
sede the Bible; or let us retrograde to our 
ancient Druidism ; we shall then, at least, 
be more consistent.—Could any individual, 
European nation, or could all the civilized 
European nations united r, give a 
legitimate right to the traffic of the African 


race? Where shall we find the title-deeds? 
In what British sovereign’s reign did the 
right of the slave traffic commence? If 
power to possess, and power to kee 
session, constitute legal right, then a 
British government dispose of almost half 
the known world; millions of our fellow- 
creatures may then be subjected to an 
auction mart, and as real pro to 
the highest bidder 

I am a British subject; I might mi 
and become a citizen of the United States 
of America; but would such migrations 
exempt me from my original allegiance to 
the British government? Were I to be 
taken in arms fighting against my legitimate 
country, should I not be considered as a 
rebel? I cannot conceive how an African- 
born Negro can be a legitimate subject of 
the British government, or a rebel agai 
British authority, especially if he were 
brought from Africa by force! Nor can I 
conceive how the descendants of such 
Africans can be the personal property of 
any European sovereign, or European 
subject! Can there be any fair, just 
parallel drawn between the state of the 
peasantry of England, or Ireland, and 
the Negroes of the West India colonies? 
That the Negro may be as well clothed and 
dieted as the peasant, is admitted ; but _ 

t possesses a right to the disposal 

is mental ers and bodily labour, from 
which the Negro is for ever excluded! Is 
there more or less injustice in an Algerine 
corsair taking and subjecting to slavery 
European subjects, than there is in Eu- 
ropeans taking and subjecting African 
subjects to colonial slavery? _ 

f the British colonies can produce free- 
born British citizens, known only by the 
complexion of the skin, (white,) is it not 
unnatural and unjust to disfranchise thou- 
sands of human beings, merely because 
they happen to be black or brown? Rea- 
son, religion, and common sense, say, the 
Negro is either a man, or something else. 
Now, if the Negro be something else, and 
not man, what an awful charge is brought 
against many of the planters and overseers, 
for unnatural connexions with these female 
something-elses ! 

The legislators, planters, and friends of 
continued slavery, seem determined to mis- 
understand and misrepresent the voice of 
their white brethren, and the wish of the 
British public. Do the colonists suppose 
that the voice is the voice of clamour, and 
not of reason and humanity? Do they 
think that their white brethren wish the 
Negroes to be let loose, as cattle from the 
stall; or that ships should be sent to convey. 
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them to some other part of the world? Do 
they wish to have British parliament, 
or the British public, to take the slaves by 
valuation, or to have public sales by auc- 
tion? If so, they must form a very con- 
temptible opinion of British judgment. 
An English auctioneer would blush to 
exhibit a herd of naked, or half-clothed 
Negroes for sale. He would be at a loss 
to know how to set off such cattle to 
the best advantage! Auctioneers we have, 
who are accustomed to extol all sorts of 
live stock, (save and except live Negroes !) 

The advocates for slavery are perfectly 
paradoxical in their declarations. They 
pronounce the slaves to be unfit for eman- 
cipation; that there must be a previous 
fitness ; that that fitness must be by a suit- 
able moral improvement ; and yet they tell 
you that that moral improvement will tend 
to discover to them their mental and phy- 
sical powers; and that such a discovery 
would lead to insubordination and rebellion ! 
What do the advocates for continued sla- 
very, in plain language, desire? Thus 
much: let the slave-holders, and the legis- 
lative rulers of the West India colonies, 
alone: let them have the exclusive right of 
governing and instructing the Negroes, as 
their own interest and wisdom may suggest : 
let the means of moral improvement, or the 
withholding of such means of moral im- 
provement, be entirely left to their superior 
and more enlightened judgment: let the 
British legislature send and support a suffi- 
cient military force, to overawe and keep 
in subjection this vast mass of the African 
race. 

Crime, in a British subject, or in a fo- 
reigner in England, subjects him to the loss 
of liberty ; but is not antecedent crime the 
cause of Negro slavery? Prisoners taken in 
war suffer the loss of liberty, but are never 
subjected to labour, as are the Negro slaves. 
And a prisoner (except upon a parole of 
honour) is always to make his 
escape, if in his power. Whilst a slave 
exists, brought by force from Africa ; whilst 
a Negro exists, the descendant of such slave, 
still held in colonial bondage, the voice 
of the living, and the blood of the slain, 
will ery for vengeance upon the head of 
the guilty. 

Liberty and slavery are the two extremes 
of human society. Every rational being 
endeavours to hold the former, and to avoid 
the latter. The Jiterati, in all ages, have 
advocated the cause of liberty ; and tyrants, 
m all ages and countries, have o 
liberty, and have advocated that of slavery. 
Wherever tyranny is in the van, slavery will 
be in the rear. No subjects enjoy a greater 


degree of liberty, than some in a part of the 
British empire ; nor is there a less degree of 
liberty than thousands of its subjects in other 
rtions of its dominions possess. Science 
ever been on the look-out, to lessen the 
labour and ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind: and he who stands opposed to such 
design, is the enemy of such science. Never 
had a sovereign in Europe a more favour- 
able opportunity of displaying real philan- 
thropy, than has George the Fourth. Fifty 
thousand of his white subjects hold in chains 
of slavery 830,000 fellow-men! Nothi 
in human society can equal this paradoxical 
claim. Did the very existence of the West 
India colonies depend upon this state of 
things, justice, mercy, truth would say 
as with one voice—If Negro labour cannot 
be had without Negro slavery, let it cease 
to exist. land had better not 
than have on curse of such gutting" 
The advocates for continued slavery rea- 
son thus—“ Slavery has been, it now is, 
and therefore it must continue! Whatever 
has existed, and now exists, must continue 
to exist! Laws that have been, and now 
are, must for ever continue to be! The 
present sovereign, the lords, and the com- 
mons, now in existence, must therefore 
continue to exist! To colonial legislation, 
immutability is the order of the day, | 
therefore colonial slavery must be com- 
mensurate with colonial existence !”’ 
Hitherto the colonists have obtained and 
held the Negro slaves nearly upon a par 
with four-footed property. We will sup- 
pose the stock for the culti+ 
vation of the West India colonies to be 
800,000 slaves. Whilst the African market 
was open for the purchase of slaves, and 
the planters conceived it to be cheaper to 
import than to breed them, little regard was 
paid to the offspring of such slaves: but 
supposing such market to be shut, and the 
like number of slaves to be wanted, it be- 
comes as (from self-interest) to 
attend to the breeding of young Negroes, 
as, in other circumstances, it would be to 
rear up carefully the young of cattle, horses, 
or sheep. Supposing, henceforth, that not 
another slave shall be imported from Africa, 
self-interest alone will induce the planters 
to endeavour to keep up their stock; and 
this, as an argument in favour of continued 
slavery, is as self-evident as that the English 


farmer is careful of his live stock, and that ~ 


he rears it up with special care for his own 
advantage. 

There are two specific species of philan- 
thropy, the one demonstrates self-interest, 
the other the interest of others. Now, the 
inquirer asks—Upon which of these prins 
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ciples do the colonists act? Can charity 
itself say, that they manifest the latter of 
these principles ? 

Were it not for the ponderous hogsheads 
of sugar, the immense bales of cotton, and 
bags of coffee, &c. which are landed on 
our shores, I should be ready to conclude, 
that all this great ado about colonies, sla- 
very, &c. was a mere romance, a fairy 
tale! (that 800,000 black human beings 
were the property and the slaves of 50,000 
white human beings !) invented for youthful 
amusement, in order to give them a distaste 
for cruelty and oppression, and a love for 
humanity and liberty. I am now in the 
seventy-first of my age, I never set 
foot on the shores of the new world, nor 
have I ever seen a West India island; but 
I am constrained to believe that such a 
continent and such islands do exist: and, 
moreover, that on that continent, and in 
those islands (bona fide) slavery exists ; 
yea, and to the full extent of this apparently 
“romantic tale!” I predict that when 
slavery is no more, our posterity will blush 
at the cruelty of their ancestors; and even 
wish to blot from the page of Euro 
history, this “ execrable tragedy !” 

I hold the king, lords, and commons, 
in high estimation. Never, perhaps, had a 
British sovereign a more enlightened mi- 
nistry, than has George the Fourth ; but we 
do not always find them all of one mind ; 
and it rarely happens that all the members 
of parliament are of the same opinion. 

‘o hear a peer in the House of Lords 
assert, (without contradiction,) that the 
slaves, and their descendants, are the real 
ty of the planters, is a most unqua- 
assertion, and can never bear the 
ordeal of a British court of justice. Pro- 

in horses, sheep, or horned cattle, is 
i ble either by sale or slaughter. If 
the property in slaves is redundant; if there 
be no means of profitable disposal, why 
may not the planter reduce his stock, either 
by making away with the aged and worn- 

out, or the young and unprofitable ? 

PHILANTHROPOS. 
( To be continued. ) 


OBSERVATIONS ON CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 


Ir has been observed, that the members of 
dissenting churches, generally, enjoy the ad- 
vantages of christian fellowship in a greater 
degree than their episcopalian brethren, in- 
asmuch as they are accustomed to commu- 
nicate with each other more freely on religi- 
ous subjects. 


There are, however, some lamentable ex-~ 
ions. Churches may be specified, where 
a deficiency of christian love and unity has 
been so apparent, as not only to excite re- 
gret amongst many of their members, but 
to call forth animadversion from surround- 
ing observers. It has been remarked, that 
this evil prevails mostly amongst “the In- 
dependents,” a body of dissenters in this 
country both numerous and wealthy. From 
their wealth and consequence may arise, on 
the one hand, indifferenee as to the aug- 
mentation of their number; and on the 
other, a worldly spirit, destructive to. the 
growth not only of brotherly love, but of 
every christian grace.—Whatever then may 
be its origin, it is an evil that deserves to 
be censured and deprecated. 

In the early ages of the church, when the 
storms of persecution raged, its members, 
united by sympathy, sought refuge and com- 
fort in each ion regarding themselves as 
one family, so that if one member suffered, 
all the members suffered with it. Doubt- 
less these were seasons of individual pros- 
perity and sacred enjoyment; and while 
Christians of the present day may congratu- 
late each other on the undisturbed possession 
of their privileges, it behoves them also con- 
scientiously and diligently to improve them, 
lest they provoke the Most High either to 
withhold, or to imbitter them. There is un- 
doubtedly a sense in which the church uni- 
versal may be said to be connected. What 
can be more pleasing to the truly benevo- 
lent mind, than a belief in that indissoluble 
union subsisting between the whole family 
of God, for, as Dr. Watts expresses it,— 

“The saints on earth, and all the dead, 
Bat one communion make.” 

There is, however, a union more intimate 
existing, or at least that should exist, amongst 
the members of individual churches. What 
then, it may be asked, is the nature of such 
union? This question admits of easy solu- 
tion from the sacred writings; “ Now ye are 
the body of Christ, and members in parti- 
cular.” 1 Cor. xii. 27. “Seek that ye may 
excel, to the edifying of the church.” 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12. ‘“* Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” Phil. ii.4. ‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
Gal. vi. 2. 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep.” 
Rom. xii. 13. “ Let brotherly love conti- 
nue. Remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them, and them which suffer 
adversity, as being yourselves also in the 
body.” Heb. xiii. 1,2. ‘ Put on, therefore, 
(as the elect of God, holy and beloved) 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 


“ Rejoice with them that do- 
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mind, meekness, long-suffering, and above 
all these things, put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.” Col. iii. 12 and 14. 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another in 
brotherly love, in honour preferring one 
another.” Rom. xii. 10. “ But as touching 
brotherly love, ye need not that I write unto 
you: for ye yourselves are taught of God to 
Jove one another.” 1 Thess. iv. 9. ‘ We 
know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.” 1 John, 
iii. 14. “Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.—If we love 
one another God dwelleth in us, and his 
love is perfected in us.” 1 John, iv. 11,12. 
“ And above all things, have fervent charity 
among yourselves; for charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins. _ Use hospitality one 
to another without grudging.” 1 Peter, iv. 
8,9. And Jet us consider one another, to 
= unto love, and to good works, not 

ing the assembling of ourselves toge- 
ther, as the manner of some is; but exhort- 
ing one another, and so much the more as 
ye see the day approaching.” Heb. x. 24, 
25. “ By this, says our Lord, shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” 

More of a similar tendency 
might be adduced, but here are sufficient to 
inform and convince every unprejudiced 
mind; .besides, not only on the ground of 
duty, but from motives of expediency, ought 
not the members of a church to promote 
christian fellowship amongst each other ?— 
The interests of a church can only be pro- 
moted by zealous co-operation on the part 
of its members. _A church flourishes only 
when such union and co-operation exist. 
In this, as in the case of a family, union is 
strength ; yet do not the members of some 
churches conduct themselves towards each 
other as if they had no common interest ? 
In most cases, this has arisen from pride. 
Every man esteeming himself above his 
neighbours, on account of his real or fancied 
superiority in wealth, intellect, or station in 
‘life, considers it a degradation to hold friend- 
ly converse with them. Where this feeling 
very generally prevails, religious as well as 
social intercourse becomes narrowed to a 
very small circle, and in some cases is con- 
fined to immediate relatives. Is it not then 
to be feared, that such a total disregard to 


the very spirit of the christian religion, will, 


be attended with the most lamentable effects 
in individual ience, and in relative 
usefulness? Is it not natural to suppose, 
that cold indifference will prevail, instead 
of that christian affection and sympathy en- 
joined in the scriptures, and to which the 
union of church membership has a special 
100.—voL, Ix. 


claim? Unconscious of each other’s joys 
or sorrows, how can they rejoice with those 
who rejoice, or weep with those who weep? 
Ignorant of their mutual necessities, how 
can they plead for each other at the throne. 
of ? 

It will be admitted, that there are seasons 
and places where all happily meet. In the 
sanctuary, and at the table of the Lord, all 
behold each other’s face, and, as partakers 
of like precious faith, unite in the same de- 
lightful exercises ; yet will not the cold in- 
difference manifested during six days, influ- 
ence the feelings of the seventh? and even 
at the Sacramental Table, can it be expect: 
ed, that those who only know each other by 
report, can feel that sacred glow. of affection: 
which so intimate a connection warrants, 
which the scripturés so fully inculcate, and 
the commemoration of this ordinance espe- 
cially inspires ? 

if there exist any case in which this sub- 
ject admits of more serious consideration 
than another, it is with reference to the 
young. Should the qusetion be pro 
where are to be found the most flourishing 
religious communities? it may be answered, 
where young persons enjoy the most fre- 
quent religious intercourse. It cannot be 
expected, that every young person united in 
church fellowship, should be alike adopted 
as the friend, or constant associate. Still 
all may unite in works of benevolence, all 
may consult together as to the best means 
for the accomplishment of the best ends, and. 
thus aid and stimulate each other in the. 
same glorious cause. The young in — 
cular should be encouraged to speak freely: 
to each other, and to their elders, on their. 
religious experience, and to ask that advice 
and assistance which they so much need: 
If this were more generally done, less diffi- 
culty would attend the admission of new. 
members, as thereby information would be 
acquired as to their religious views and feel- 
ings, as well as to their external deportment ; 
and would not such intercourse receive the 
sanction of that Being who smiles on every 
good design, and in whose word it is re- 
corded, “Then they that feared the Lord, 

e often one to another; and the Lord 
hearkened, and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon 
his name,” &c. (see Malach. iii..16 and 
following verses.) Where such intercourse ~ 
is not enjoyed, is it not to be feared, that 
the young, particularly those of social habits, 
will either secretly or avowedly seek the so- 
ciety of the gay and thoughtless, and waste 
this important period of life in unprofitable 
pursuits, equally detrimental to their secular 
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and religious interests? Many a bud of 
ise les thus been prematurely blighted, 
to the bitter regret of the pious, the disa 
pointment of christian ministers, and 


reproach of religious communities ! 
S. W. 
‘ BALM OF GILEAD. 


Amonc the numerous aromatics that are in 
the world, there is scarcely one with whose 
name the public are more familiar, or with 
whose natural history they are less acquaint- 
ed, than the Balm of Gilead. Of its great 
antiquity and early fame, no one can enter- 
tain a doubt. In all ages it has been deem- 
éd precious; and in so high an estimation 
was it held by different nations, that as 
an article of traffic, its value became pro- 
verbial. 

. The Balm of Gilead was originally drawn 
by incision from a tree or b of that 
name which grew in India; but in subse- 
quent ages from a plant that chiefly flourishes 
in Arabia Felix. Here it is deemed so pre- 
cious that it makes part of the revenue of 
the Grand Seignior, without whose permis- 
sion it is not allowed to be either planted 
or cultivated.—See Dr. Lewis, Mat. Med. 
p- 422. 

The balsam usually imported into Europe 
is that made at Constantinople by the boil- 
ing of twigs of the tree, which produces a 
scum of an oily and balsamic matter, and is 
therefore skimmed off, and then by increas- 
ing the fire, a thicker balsam arises, more 
like turpentine. This is separated and pre- 
served. by itself, and is principally that 
which is sent into Europe for sale. The 
balsam of Mecca, used and much prized by 
the votaries to the prophet in their pilgrim- 
ages to his tomb, resembles white copperas, 
and probably is found to have similar pro- 
perties.—Rees’ Cycloped. 

The mountains of Gilead, where this tree 
is or was indigenous, rose eastward of the 
Jordan, and separated the lands of Ammon, 
Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, from 
Arabia Deserta. 

According to Eusebius, Mount Gilead 
reached from Libanus northward as far as 
the dominions of Sihon, king of the Amo- 
Yites, and made of the allotment to 
Reuben. That Gilead was the beginning 
of Libanus is clear, from Jer. xxii. 6, if the 
Prophet was not then ing metaphori- 
cally, “ Thou art Gilead unto me, and the 
head of Lebanon.” 

It appears that these mountains derived 
their name from the word Galleed, the heap 
of witness, given to the pillar of stones raised 


by Jacob as a monument of his covenant 
with Laban.—Gen. xxxi. 21-48. 

The Ishmaelite merchants, who purchased 
Joseph of his brethren, were then travelling 
from Gilead, “ with their camels bearing 

icery and balm and myrrh,” for sale in 

t.—Gen. xxxvii. 25; about a. Mm. 2276, 
ante Christi 1728. 

The —— Jeremiah, viii. 20, lamenting 
the ruin of his country, alludes to the cer- 
tainty of her fall, against which no remedy 
could be found: “The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved. 
For the hurt of the daughter of my people 
am IJ hurt; I am black; astonishment hath 
taken hold on me. Is there no balm in 
Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why 
then is not the health of the daughter of my 
people recovered ?” 

“Go up into Gilead and take balm, O 
Virgin, the daughter of Egypt ; in vain shalt 
thou use many medicines; for thou shalt 
not be cured.” —Jer. xlvi. 11. This lz 
shows how proverbial the value then was of 
this balsam; and this is strengthened by the 
Prophet’s further notice of it in predicting, 
A. M. 3409, the fall of Babylon, “‘ Howl for 
her, take balm for her pain, if so be she 
may be healed.” —Jer. li. 8. And Ezekiel, 
in foretelling the ruin of Tyre, enumerates 
the subjects of her traffic and extensive 
markets of merchandise in honey and oil 
and balm.—xxvii. 17. 

We learn from Josephus, Antiq. b. xiv. 
ce. 16,and War, b.i.c. 5, to which the venera- 
ble Dean Prideaux refers, see Con. Part 2, 
b. vi. p. 339, that Jericho was celebrated, at 
the time of Pompey’s encampment there, for 
this balsam, then esteemed one of the most 
precious: that the shrub never grew higher - 
than two or three cubits, and that at about 
a foot from the ground it spread into many 
branches of the size of a goose-quill; that 
the incisions above mentioned were made. 
in the months of June, July, and August, 
with glass, a boring knife, or a stone, 
and not with iron; for it was erstood 
that if it were wounded with iron, it would 
die.—Pliny, |. xii.c.25. But this depended 
only upon the incision not being made too 

ly 


t the time Pliny wrote, he did not find 
these shrubs any where except in Judea ; 
but now they are said to be found in Egypt 
only, from having been exotics there. Dur- 
ing the time of its growth in Arabia Felix, 
its value there was so high, that the queen 
of Sheba, among her presents to king Solo~ 
mon, gave him a root of this shrub. — 
1. vill. c. 2, a. M. 3012, a.c.998. But 
fact, though it must. be taken in due pro- 
gress, is subsequent in antiquity to the traffic 
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in it by the Ishmaelite merchants already no- 
ticed, and to the corroborating fact of Jacob 
having sent a present of it to his son Joseph, 
as a~product of the land of Canaan; by 
which it may be presumed that it had not 
then acquired any growth in Egypt, a. m. 
2287, a.c. 1707; see Gen. xiii. 11, “a 
little balm,” &c. 

Sir W. Raleigh, vol i. p. 217, states this 
kind of balm to have grown at 2, in 
the gardens of Balsamum, the best which 
was then in the world ; that Cleopatra re- 
moved the of these shrubs from 
Judea; and that Herod, who either feared 
or hated her husband Antony, caused them 
to be rooted up, and presented to her; and 
that she planted them near to Heliopolis in 


t. 

Dr.Pococke follows this tradition, adding, 
that still they may have been neglected in 
their cultivation there, or have been destroy- 
ed by some accident, or transplanted into 
Arabia Felix, the native country of Maho- 
met. Vol. ii. p. 32. 

However, Savary, in 1777, found them 
at the small village of Mataree near Helio- 
polis, otherwise called Ainshams, fountain 
of the Sun, because it had a fresh water- 
spring, and the only one in Egypt ; wherein 
it was said that the Holy Family in their 
flight from Herod went, and that the Virgin 
bathed. her infant Jesus; and he adds, that 
“in this village there was an enclosure 
wherein slips of this balsam-tree, brought 
from Mecca, were cultivated, and from 
which, when cut like the vine, precious 
drops were caught, well known in pharma- 
ey, and with which the Eastern women used 
to give freshness to their complexion, and to 
fortify their stomachs.” 

The leaves are like those of rue. Belon, 
who saw them when he was at Grand Cai- 
ro, enumerated nine to be the plants known 
by the name of Xyllo Balsamum, or Balm 
of Gilead, which the caravans brought from 
Mecca ; they were aromatic, having a scent 
similar to that of cardamomum. This pre- 
cious plant is lost to Egypt, where the pa- 
ehas do not stay long enough to think of any 
thing but the interest of the moment. It 
was not to be found when Maillet was con- 
sul at Grand Cairo, and at the time Savary 
wrote, 1777, he says itwas scarcely remem- 
bered. Vol. i. p. 127. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on this 
interesting detail, than to conclude that this 
Balm or Balsam of Gilead, now so preva- 
lent, was one of the earliest sanative plants 
in the promised land of Canaan, when it 
was first divided in allotments to the chil- 
dren of Israel, after Joshua’s investment of 
that country, a. Mm. 2553, a.c. 1447, which 


forms a period to this present date of 3274 
years, during all which time Divine Provi- 
dence has been pleased to this sa- 
lutary herb of not more than two cubits or 
three feet in height, through all the varia. 
tions of seasons, and the far more turbulent 
devastations of war in Canaan and in Egypt, 
for the use of mankind in all nations. 


A. H. 
See Gent. Mag. 

ON THE UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
Tue question respecting the union between 
the and though undoubtedly 
in some points of view of much real import- 
ance, is not of a plain, practical character, 
in the determination of which, individual 
salvation is concerned : it appears to involve 
considerations which demand uncommon 
acumen and very extensive knowledge. Its 
thorough investigation would require a mind 
feeling itself simply the servant of the Lord 
Christ, capable of rising above all times and 
circumstances, and possessed of knowledge 
sufficient to enable it to take a clear view of 
the subject, in all its bearings on the past ; 
and discernment, 
competent to the consideration of the pre- 
sent signs of the times, and of the opening 
prospects of the church. 

Controversy on this and kindred subjects 
hitherto, has had so large an infusion of 
bitterness, that holy and peaceable Christians 
have refrained from mooting them, and 
trembled to see others do so; i 
liberal discussion might by this time have 
been the means of diffusing more light. But 
the time, I trust, is approaching, when 
Christians may, without the hazard of irrita~ 
tion, meet each other; and freely discuss 
every point connected with the interests of 
the church of Christ. 

With considerable diffidence, and with 
all proper deference to the good and the- 
great who hold opinions on either hand, I 
present the following thoughts, under a hope 
that they may be calculated to stimulate 
others, better prepared, to render the church 
a service in the investigation of the question. 

In principle, the two jurisdictions do not 
appear to me to be separable; but that they 
are essentially, and must finally be, one : 
there are but two principles of government 
in the universe,—the divine, and the satanic. 
A government perfectly good, would be - 
vice-divine, ruling in the name of the Prince 
of the kings of the earth, who is head .over 
all things to the church, with undivided au~ 
thority over the state, whether considered as 
ecclesiastical or civil. I confess I have a 
strong suspicion that those who have pre- 
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sented themselves as the opponents of the 
union of church and state, have had but 
very indistinct and inadequate views of the 
‘whole case. They seem to argue as though 
the difference between church and state were 
precisely the same as between the church 
and a heathenish worldly government. But 
if it were so, it would be the vainest of all 
expéctations that such a state should, on the 
ground of equity, grant protection to the 
church. The decree which has said, “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, 
between thy seed and her seed,” must be 
repealed, before the world can. acknowledge 
the church, as such, to be worthy of its pro- 
tection. God ruleth over all, and he know- 
eth how to turn man from his purpose, and 
to cause circumstances to arise and concur, 
to render it expedient for the men of the 
world to protect the flock of Christ, or as- 
suredly the carnal mind, which is enmity 
inst God, and naturally hates the reign 
of Christ, and abhors his image, would never 
tolerate a Christian. Had it been left to its 
roper operation, the sons of God would 
long ago have been exterminated from the 
globe. But for the elect’s sake, days of 
persecution have been shortened, and, under 
the marvellous providence of the all-wise 
God, circumstances have combined, and 
institutions have been formed, which, under 
the direction of the divine Spirit, have oc- 
casioned its preservation to the present day. 
And by that providence it is, that in this 
country, not only has Christianity come to 
be acknowledged as the religion of the state, 
and the Bible to be fundamental to its laws; 
but: many of its princes and statesmen have 
been eminently the servants of Christ. By 
the divine over-rulings also, it has come to 
pass, that the people of Christ have attained 
to such political importance, that even the 
government and constitution are brought to 
be dependent upon the inviolable preserva- 
tion of religious freedom. 

In this state of things, it appears to be 
the plain duty of Christians to labour and 
pray that the government and the nation 
may become entirely Christian. In that 
event, there would, I conceive, be no dis- 
tinction between church and state. The 
state or the nation would be a church, or 
(not to differ about a word) a combination 
of churches. There are no duties incum- 
bent on a man, as a member of the state, 
whatever may be his post, but what has its 
foundation in religion, and is a christian 
duty. It cannot therefore, I apprehend, be 
eorrect to argue as though the difference be- 
tween the church and the state is of an 
éssential character, as the ‘case stands be- 
tween the church and the world. 


The apostle , in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, of Christian churches hav- 
ing judgment of things pertaining to this 
life, so that they ought to keep the admi- 
nistration of civil affairs entirely within them- 
selves. This I conceive amounts to a re- 
cognition of the church as an incipient state : 
and in fact the Christian churches in the 
midst of the Roman empire were distinct 
states; except that, from the necessity of 
the case, they were tributary to the heathen 
supreme government. It was therefore 
that they had no judgments with regard to 
those who were without, who were conse- 
quently left to the providential or miracu- 
lous judgments of Almighty God. 

When in Jerusalem “the multitude of 
them that believed” had all things common, 
the church became in a great degree a civil 
commonwealth, as well as a church; and, 
to ease themselves in the government of 
temporal affairs, the apostles had deacons 
appointed, whose office neither necessarily 
included nor excluded the ministry of. the 
word. In this state of things they certainly 
did not divest themselves of a paramount 
superintendence? there must have been a 
final appeal to them in all things. And 
when we consider the horribly disorganized 
state of society in Jerusalem, from this time 
to the day of its overthrow,— that the 
Christians were a proscribed sect, and that 
they could hope for very little protection 
from the Roman governors; recollecting 
also that there were frequently assembled in 
that city many myriads of them that believ- 
ed, all looking up to James as a ruler—it 
is a matter of no strained inference, it ine- 
vitably follows, that he and his successors 
must have been in a great measure civil go- 
vernors as well as ministers of the gospel. 


(To be continued.) 
STRICTURES ON CONTENTMENT. 


Mr. Eprtor. 
Srr.—I have for some years been a well- 
leased reader of your instructive pages. 
erusing, however, the piece on Content- 
ment, in your number for December last, I 
felt myself greatly disappointed. Having 
long been a disciple of sorrow, and a sub- 
ject of continued trial, and not being yet 
able to “school myself into contentment” 
under the hard lessons exhibited on each 
hand ; whenever a fresh work falls within my 
notice, my eye naturally fastens on any arti- 
cle in its index, that appears adapted to my 
circumstances. I therefore turned instinc- 
tively to the piece in question, hoping and 
expecting to receive another heaven-derived 
precept, in addition to those already drawn 
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from the Word of Truth ; for I am free to 
acknowledge, that however well, in theory, 
T may be acquainted with the grand rules 
for contentment which that word holds forth, 
yet, to reduce them into practice, I as much 
stand in need of “precept upon precept, 
line upon line, here a little and there a lit- 
tle,” as ever untoward Ephraim did. Judge 
then of my disappointment, when, to the 
exclusion of motives drawn from the word 
of God, (for nore of these are named,) I 
was taught to aim at, and to expect con- 
tentment even “under the severest disap- 
pointments and greatest crosses in life,” from 
the mere exercise of unassisted reason! In- 
deed, sir, I esteem the noble faculty of 
reason as much almost perhaps as your 
res correspondent I. L., and fully join 
with him in some of his sentiments and in- 
ferences ; but ah, thought I, as every man 
is born to trouble, and therefore I. L. him- 
self must have been initiated into a few of 
the commoner and easier lessons of sorrow’s 
school, yet has he never been “taught by 
the briers and thorns” of the wilderness, the 
painful secrets of its rae forms. He has 
never yet experienced Israel’s feelings, when 
he saw mountains on each hand, the sea 
before, and the enemy close behind; nor 
Jehosaphat’s, when he exclaimed,“‘ We have 
no might against this great company that 
cometh against us, neither know we what to 
do;” nor those of the Psalmist, when he 
said, “all thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me,” or he would have been obliged 
to lay aside reasoning for a time, (not to 
have discarded it,) and directly to have ap- 
plied himself to the same glorious source, 
the same “strong hold in the day of trouble,” 
as these tried servants of God sought unto : 
or at least, if he still continued to reason, 
(for the ruling passion operates strongly in 
some minds,) his axioms and inferences 
would have been derived from the animating 
principles of the word of God, and not from 
those of cold heartless philosophy. 
Although I venerate reason in its place, 
and would let it act with all its energies ; 
yet I know, that when the heart is over- 
whelmed within us, it must have a far higher 
and more stable Rock to resort to for safety 
and repose, than the highest pinnacle its 
most elevated eminence affords. Moreover, 
there are cases, where, although the judg- 
ment and conscience fully allow and duly 
appreciate the claims of reason, yet are they 
altogether found far too feeble to stem the 
mighty torrent of wo that threatens to sweep 
away every earthly hope and prospect of the 
agonized individual concerned. The only 
reasoning likely to avail in such circum- 
stanees is not that which merely strives from 


human motives “to overcome the affec- 
tions of the mind, and to establish a habit 
of patient endurance,” but that superior 
order of it, which, taking higher ground, 
rests all its strivings and actings on the 
statements, views, en ments, and pros- 
pects, which the Bible holds forth. Sup- 
ported by the power which revelation thus 
affords, reason may exercise her energies 
with some hope of success; but without 
that divine aid which the Holy Spirit com- 
municates, all its efforts will be rendered 
ineffectual. 

To view the Lerd as a Sovereign, who 
has an undoubted right to do what he will 
with his own, Jer. xviii. 6.—as a Father, 
who chastens us for our profit—a sympa- 
thizing Redeemer, who is touched with a 
feeling of our sorrows and infirmities, Heb. 
xu. 5,6, 7. iv. 15, &c.—imparts more 
peace to the agonized heart, induces more 
control over the rebellious will, than all the 
abstract reasoning of which the most mighty 
mind is capable. Alas, alas! we are com- 
pelled to see that even the common afilic- 
tions, and lesser “ disappointments and 
crosses in life,” do not always give way to 
the reasonings of the well-constructed mind. 
The subjects of them have remained unhap- 
py notwithstanding—and we have been 
obliged to notice persons, of whom we could 
not entertain a doubt as to the strength of 
their reasoning powers, nor of their duly ex- 
ercising of them, who yet, not having the 
Only Refuge before their eyes, have, under 
the pressure of the “greater and severer 
calamities of life,” made shipwreck of rea- 
son and hope, and finally put a period to 
their own earthly existence. 

“ An uniform complacency,” it is said, 
“ will beget that strength of intellect essen- 
tial to the task of obliging ourselves to be 
contented.” True; but is it in the com 
of human power only, to impart that “‘com- 
placency” to the mind tortured with ten 
thousand cares, and groaning under accu- 
mulated and accumulating loads of sorrow? 
Let the above-alluded-to unhappy instances 
reply. They being dead, yet speak, and 
most loudly answer, “No!” Real “com- 
placency” must and can arise from that 
source only, which the prophet Isaiah points 
out in xxvi. 3. “ Amidst the dashing and 
conflicting of the surrounding waves, let the 
still small voice whisper to the heart such 
passages as these, Ps. 1. 15. lv. 22. Isaiah 
xliii. 2. Matt. xi. 28, &c. &c.; then if the 
billows do not instantly subside, they at 
once lose all their terrors—but it is not un- 
frequently found that they do subside, and 
that “immediately there is a great calm.” 

Jan. 19, 1827. JaBEz. 
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STRICTURES ON J. G.’8 EXCLUSION OF THE 
HEATHEN FROM SALVATION. 


Mr. Eprror. 

Sir,—Your correspondent J. G. of Elgin, 
has, in your number for March, occupied 
a considerable portion of your columns, in 
attempting to prove the impossibility of the 
salvation of those of the unhappy posterity 
of fallen Adam, who, having never heard 
of a crucified Saviour, cannot exercise faith 
in his great atonement for sin; nor conse- 
quently (as he supposes) become entitled 
to the spiritual wal eternal benefits flowing 
to believers in Christ, by virtue of his re- 
deeming grace, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit of God upon their hearts.* 

I am not disposed, sir, to depreciate the 
talent your correspondent has displayed in 
this charitable scheme, of excluding such a 
vast majority of the human race from the 

ibility of eternal salvation ; or to deny 
the ingenuity with which he has pressed 
the attributes of Deity into the same un- 
gracious service ; but I must confess, I am 


to quarrel with most of his argu- 
ments, and entirely to reject his conclusions : 
and, as the case js interesting, I must solicit 
the indulgence of a little space in your va- 
luable columns, while I endeavour, briefly, 
both to point out some pap ble defects in 


the proofs adduced by in support of 
his aud to few 
reasons for embracing a contrary opinion. 
In the first place, J. G. appears to take 
it for granted, that because our Lord has 
made faith in himself the sole medium of 
salvation to all that hear the sound of the 
gospel, so he has extended that condition 
to also who have never heard of his 
name.—And again, J. G. assumes as facts 
of divine revelation, that as without per- 
fect holiness no man shall be saved, so 
this holiness can be obtained only through 
the knowledge of, and faith in, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Some of his arguments (if 


such they may be called) in support of 
these assumptions, are as follow :— 

“The scriptures, in their general tenor, 
invariably connect salvation with the know- 
ledge of Christ, and faith in him. There is 
not the slightest intimation given throughout 
the whole Bible, of a single individual be- 
ing saved, without the efficacy of that grace 
which a knowledge of Christianity, and faith 
in Christ, impart. 

“To sup that a sinner can be saved 
in a state of heathenism, is the same as to 
ory that he can be saved without the 
aids of the Holy Spirit; or that the Holy 
Spirit works atedy in the hearts of sin- 
ners in some other way than through means 
of the truth as it is in Jesus: either of 
which suppositions appears to be quite 
oun of the Bible, 
and to be quite derogatory to the character 
of God, the character of Christ, and the 
character of the Holy Spirit. To maintain 
that the heathen, as such, are the objects of 
salvation, is to maintain that they are led to - 
heaven blindfolded, without so much as 
knowing there is such a place, or that they 
were on the way thither—a mode of pro- 
cedure this, which we cannot reasonably 
believe to be ever employed by God, in his 
dealings with his rational creatures.” 

Now, sir, the preceding quotations con- 
tain, in my opinion, several very exception- 
able positions ; for although I grant, that 
no individual can be saved, without the 
efficacy of that grace, which a knowledge 
of Christianity and faith in Christ impart ; 
yet it is not true, and it never was true, that 
“the efficacy of that grace” is limited to 
that knowledge, or to that faith.. If this 
were so, then, not merely the whole body 
of ancient as well as modern heathens, but 
every pious Jew under the Mosaical insti- 
tution; and almost every upright Tuerst 
of the Patriarchal dispensation, from righte- 
ous Abel down to patient Job, and includ- 
ing the regal and sacerdotal Melchizedeck 


* The explicit proposition which J. G. un- 
dertakes to demonstrate in support of bis 
hypothesis, is this— That while we do not 
positively affirm the atter impossibility of the 
salvation of the heathen in their present state, 
the scriptures do not appear to furnish us 
with any ground to believe they will be saved 
without an experimental knowledge of spiritual 
Christianity.”"—Now, sir, if the scriptures do 
not furnish as with any ground to helieve they 
will be saved,” &c. then we have no other 
data from whence to draw our conclusions : 
and as it is certain, those scriptures do not 
any where assert, that heathens, as such, cannot 
be saved, (for the excluding clause, and damna- 
tory sentence of Mark xvi. 16. applies only to 
the rejectors of a gospel,) so, upon 
J. G.’s scheme, the discussion of the question 


is an unjustifiable intrasion on the secret 
counsels of the Most High ; in which his own 
culpability is completely involved. The busi- 
ness, however, oF my reply is to shew, Ist, 
that the scriptares are not silent upon the 
subject ; and, 2dly, that they decide in favour 
of the salvability of upright heathens, accord 
ing to the light and privilege of their inferior 
dispensation ; while [ cordially admit the vast 
saperiority of the Christian dispensation over 
both the Jewish and patriarchal, of which latter 
the ancient and modern heathen were the legi- 
timate successors. A man, or a nation, may. 
assuredly drink of a stream, whose fountain is 
concealed from their view ; so also may hea- 
thens derive salvation from the merits of a 
Saviour, whom they will never know till they 
see him in glars ! 
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himself, would be cut off from the possi- 
bility of salvation; for it is in, that 
none of these were blessed with “ the 
knowledge of Christianity,” or able to 
exercise “ faith in Christ ;” unless favoured 
with a special and particular revelation of 
his future advent, and sacred offices; 
which, if St. Paul wrote the truth, was not 
the case, with respect even to these holy 
patriarchs. 

But, sir, that heathens ever have been 
salvable by obedience to “the law of na- 
ture,” written on their hearts-by the Holy 
Spirit, without faith in Christ, is clearly 
manifest from the express declaration of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles—“ For these 
(saith he) shew the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness”—(to its truth and purity.) Rom. 
ii. 14, 15. And hence the same Spirit 
testifies that “in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him,” Acts x. 35. Now, the 
common principles of equity assure us that 
an upright heathen must be thus accepted, 
according to the degree of light, faith, and 
consequent holiness, he hath; and not ac- 
cording to that he hath not. Hence also 
the scriptures tell us, that there are grada- 
tions in the scale of eternal glory; even as 
“one star differeth from another star in 
glory; so also is the resurrection of the 
dead,” 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42. The upright 
and saved heathen will rank lower than the 
perfect Jew; though both were alike igno- 
rant of the gospel plan of salvation by faith ; 
while the perfect Christian far outshines 
them both in the kingdom of glory. In the 
two former cases, the saving grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ secretly operates in the 
hearts of its obedient subjects, who feel 
the influx of its hallowing power, without 
discerning the sacred fountain from whence 
it springs; but in the latter case, “ the 
glory of God is revealed.in the face of 
Jesus Christ ;” while its happier subject is 
“changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord,” 
2 Cor. iii. 18. iv. 6. ence it is most 
clear and true, that although “ faith in 
Christ” is ordained of God as the grand 
and direct medium of salvation under the 
Christian dispensation, yet both Jews and 
heathens ever were salvable by grace, with- 


out that faith, when could not possibl 
hear of the Saviour’s 
As to the objection here started by J. G. 
that “heathens, as such, must be led to 
heaven blindfolded,” &c. I think it weak 
and puerile; more or less this will be also 
the case, with the most perfect Christians ; 
for they must walk to the verge of eternity, 
“by faith, and not by sight ;” and it is 
not until the glories of the invisible world 
will burst upon their beatified spirits, 
when div of the shackles of mortality, 


the one in the nonage of nature, the other 
in that of grace; but both —_ the 
objects of redeeming grace, of tender mercy, 
and boundless love. It is not, therefore, 
as J. G. asserts, “To adopt,” but to deny, 
“the doctrine of the salvation of the hea- 
then,” that “ would be inconsistent with the 
reverence which is due to revealed truth :” 
(col. 232.) and I will add, inconsistent also 
with that mercy of God which is “ over all 
his works,” and which flows in rich and 
abundant streams of salvation, to Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen, according 
to the various dispensations of grace under 
which the providence of God hath placed 
them. 

In the latter part of his essay, J. G. at- 
tempts to soften down the rigour of his 
former impossibility, to the bare improba- 
bility of the salvation of the heathen. But 
this is a mere solecism in his argument, 
marking his own inconsistency, but deciding 
nothing in his favour; for if his bold and 
unqualified assertion be true, and of that 
universal application which he has given to 
it, viz. that “their whole lives are spent im 
the commission of every species of iniquity, 
which could render them guilty in the sak 
of God, and expose them to his awful dis- 
pleasure ;” (col. 234.) and if, as he asserts, 
they are excluded from all benefit of re- 
demption, for want of faith in Christ ; then 
it is most evident that the salvation of all 
heathens is not merely improbable, it is 
absolutely and for ever impossible. 

But who or what hath authorized J. G. 


+ “The mystery, which hath been hid from 
nerations, but is now made manifest 

to his saiuts ;—which is Christ in you the hope 
of glory,” &c. Col. i. 26, 27. nd again, 
“The mystery of Christ, which in ages 
onto the sons of men,” &c. 


Epbes. iii. 4,5. grant that Abraliam bad | 


a gli of this; and, possibly, Job also; but 
still the veil of mere was upon the hearts 
of those illustrious saints of the Old Testa- 
ment; or, at best, the dawn of Judaism was the 
only light which shone upon their obscure 


dispensations. 


| 
| 
; that even their eyes will clearly see, or a 
their hearts fully conceive, the “ things ; 
which God hath prepared for them that 4 
love (and obey) him,” in every age and 
country. And surely infants are led to 
| heaven as much blindfolded as the heathen : a 
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” ronounce this universal judgment, and to 

ict this universal sentence of condemna- 
ton, upon the whole heathen world? Is he 
not herein usurping the exclusive office of 
God himself? He assuredly is! And I am 
persuaded both the judgment and sentence 
are as unfounded as they are presumptuous 
and unauthorized. There can be no doubt, 
sir, that there are innumerable heathens of 
antiquity now in glory; both their prin- 
ciples and their lives fully justify this con- 
clusion. For although it is certain, that a 
large majority of them were the slaves of 
passion, the devotees of sensuality, and the 
subjects of idolatry; yet wisdom, integrity, 
truth, and benevolence, were the bases of 
their real philosophy; especially that of the 
most enlightened of the Greeks. Will J.G. 
include the immortal Plato, the upright 
and fearless Socrates, the wise and gentle 
Epictetus, or ‘ Aristides the Just,’ in his 
uncharitable censure, and consign them, 
along with the Neros and Caligulas of 
Rome, to eternal perdition ? Nay, had not 
even heathen Rome itself her heirs of 
, glory? Doubtless she had; for though 


“ Ancient Rome from a rude rabble sprang, 
Yet truth and justice sway’d her Tally’s 
tongue.” 


And “truth and justice” are no passports 
to the dark regions of eternal destruction ! 
And are Seneca, Martial, and Virgil, all in 
hell? Will J.G. hazard the assertion of 
their damnation, with all his zeal against 
them? I am persuaded he dares not do 
any such thing. But while J. G. admits, 
as he does, “ the possibility of the salvation 
of the heathen in their present state,” he 
virtually overthrows his entire argument 
against it. For it is evident, that such 
possibility must be founded on other 
grounds, than “the explicit knowledge of, 
and belief in, the Lord Jesus Christ,” to 
which he previously declares all salvation 
is limited. 

Sir, I could follow this argument much 
farther, and perhaps with additional ad- 
vantage ; but I must not too much 
upon your time and shall, there- 
fore, conclude with rsa three brief ob- 
servations.—J. G. farther asserts, (col. 235,) 
that “ in the case of the heathen, we cannot 
perceive one single inferential argument, or 
poaere » precept, in the Bible, to lead us to 

lieve in the doctrine of their salvation, 
merely by the law of nature.” Now, sir, 
if J. G. here uses the plural style with 
monarchical dignity to indivate himself alone, 
his assertion of imperception may be true 
enough ; but I apprehend it cannot be 
true, in reference to those who believe St. 


John, when he declares Jesus Christ to be 
“the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” John i. 9. 
That light, sir, is the light of salvation ; 
and it is intended to conduct its subjects 
to heaven, and not as a link to shew them 
the way to perdition ! and if properly used, 
there can be no doubt that it would be 
found adequate to the purpose for which 
Infinite Wisdom and Love designed it.— 
Again, as already quoted, St. Paul ex- 
pressly declares “the law of nature” as 
written upon the hearts of the heathen, 
and exhibited even in the works of creation, 
to be quite sufficient to lead them to a sav~ 
ing knowledge of the true God, and of his 
glorious perfections; and it is upon the 
strength of this very argument that the 
holy apostle solemnly declares them to be 
“ WITHOUT EXCUSE,” in giving themselves 

to the destructive practices of sin and 
idolatry. (See this proved at large in 
Rom. i. 18 to 32.) reas, upon J. G.’s 
scheme, they would be perfectly — 
and the whole blame of both their sin, and 
their consequent damnation, must rest upon 
their providential ignorance of the person 
and offices of Christ. 

It will not, I trust, sir, be supposed, 
that in thus pleading "for the justice and 
mercy of God in reference to the heathen 
world, I am disposed to depreciate the 
incomparably superior excellency of the 
Christian dispensation ; or to discourage 
the laudable efforts of Christian missionaries 
for the evangelization of the world. No, 
sir; God forbid! I say, modern as well 
as ancient heathens have obscured the light 
flowing from the moral law of nature, 
and hence their foolish heart is also dark- 
ened: and I also say, let the Christian 
missionary carry the light of the glory of 
God manifested in the face of Jesus Christ, 
to the dark habitations of cruelty and idola- 
try, which at present pervade so large a 
— of the habitable globe; and thus 
ring them under the direct and all-power- 
ful beams of “the Sun of righteousness,” 
whose illuminating and animating rays will 
quicken their dead souls, warm their frozen 
hearts, and guide their regenerated spirits 
to mansions of eternal glory ! 


Reserving, however, the privilege, with 
your rmission, of further observations 


upon J. G.’s conclusion of this subject, 
I remain sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Ss. Tucker. 


London, March 7, 1827. 
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POECKY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


THE SCRIPTURAL THEORY OF 
ANGELS. 


Wnrat are those essences above? 
Whose mystic nature none can tell ; 
Those stars of light, those flames of love, 
Who sinn’d not when the Devil fell. 


When natare from Jehovah sprung, 
And new-born lustre left his throne ; 

These “ morning stars” together sung 5 
Creation smiled from zone to zone! 


They, when a sinner mourns bis sin, 

And drops the tear, and kneels to pray, 
Celestial minstrelsy begin, 

Wreathing with smiles the choral lay. 


Then fly as swift as wings of morn, 

To tell their kin the “joyfal sound,” 
That man to God anew is born, 

The dead alive, the wanderer found! 


Their nightly watch and ward they keep 
Around the saints, and prompt their prayers ; 

They give the “ Lord’s beloved, sleep,” 
Guarding from harm “ salvation’s heirs.” 


They mix in meetings of the just, 

To form the love-flame in each breast ; 
And, carefal of their sacred trast, 

«« Encamp around them” when distress’d. 


They listen to the solemn hymn, 
at steals along the midnight air ; 
Devotion’s “ golden altar” trim, 
And hover round “ the house of prayer.” 


Or echo with responses clear, 
The anthem swelling on the gale ; 
And leave their jasper thrones to hear, 
From man, redemption’s lovely tale! 


And oft as night with sable stole 
Arrays in gloom the bright blue day, 

In charming visions to the soul 
Landscapes beatific display! 


When ransom’d spirits leave the clod, 
Blood-wash’d, and plam’d for final flight, 
They guide and guard to heaven ahd 
The vital spark enshrin’d in light! 
Others with care the sleeping dast, 
That in the “ quiet city” lies, 
Preserve, till tombs resign their trust, 
And pore as light the saints arise! 


Salop. JosHUA MARSDEN. 
A WORD FOR THE NEGRO. 


Extract from “A Word for the Negro,” a Poem of con- 
siderable merit, which appeared in a late number of 
** The Humming Bird,” a periodical Publication to 

pr the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


J saw the end of time, the incipient birth 
Of the new heavens and new-oreated earth. 
I saw the negroes’ Savioar, spurn'd as they, 
Who trod “a pilgrim on the world’s bigh- 
way; 
100.—vor. 1x. 


No more a man of sorrows, pains, and woes, 
Bat come in clouds for judgment on bis foes. 
Myriads of sleepers over earth’s wide bound 
Awoke together at the trampet’s sound. 
Throes, thicker than her waves, toss’d ocean’s 


bed, 
As from the scatter’d waters rose her dead. 
Cities, by earthquakes swallow’d and subdued, 
Gave to the day again their multitude. 
Atons, dispersed by storm, by flood, by rain, 
The winds that parted first, combin’d again. 
The graves were open’d through their secret 


space, 
And the earth look’d at once on all her race. 


Then fell the steadfast tombs where Nilus 

springs, 

And foes thete caverns rose a hundred kings ; 

Blind devotees, who gave their lives for 
nought, 

Beneath the crashing wheels of Juggernaut ; 

On Indian plains awaken’d to the view 

Of tbe one only God they never knew. 

ss who serv’d the sun with servile 

nee, 

Offering the incense of idolatry, 

Awcke to see the failing sun grow dim, 

And God alone shine forth, who guided him. 

Whole hosts stood ap where Canne’s field 
was won; 

Again two armies peopled Marathon ; 

Consuls and senators on Roman plains, 

Rose at the trampet’s voice in lengthening 
trains ; 

And Roman gods, awaken’d at its call, 

To wait the sentence of the God of all. 

a stood together with their thousands 
slain, 

And fallen Cesar rear’d his head again. 

Then Alfred, with his Saxon myriads rose ; 

Where Babel stood unnumber’d graves un- 


close ; 
The earth that shelter’d Eve resign’d its trust, 
And parent Adam rose again from dust. 


The oy was spent, the sever’ goats were 
told, 
And = sheep shelter’d in their Shepherd’s 


old. 
The king had put his crown of beauty on, 
His chosen jewels round his forehead shone. © 
I saw the’ accepted throng, whose course 
was trod, 
The saints, that stood before the throne of God. 
Sages, who traced the stars, und mark’d the 


8 of space, 
Bat own’d the hand that wheel’d them round 
the zone, 
a the stars were quench’d, for ever 
shone. 
now, te to wait, 
sli suppliant at the rich man’s 
Hert through that door where 
knock in vain, 
Had enter’d inward with the marriage train. - 
Prophets, whose eye rejoicing, caught afar 
The distant glimmerings of Messiah’s star, 
Transported, fell before the throne of grace, 
Lost in the sunshine of their Saviour’s face, 
With kings who fear'd the Almighty’s jadg- 
ment-seat, 
a their crowns before the Saviour’s 
eet. 
_ 2a 


race 
Of flaming comets through the d 
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Saw I the Negro?—Yea, I saw Hi there, 
In those white robes the Saviour’s followers 


wear, 
With those who sought him, lost in heathen 


nig 
And led the Negro to bis Saviour’s sight. 
From Guinea’s coast, from Ethiop’s farthest 


land, 
From —— hills, from Zaara’s burning 
sand, 
From Congo’s woods they met, from Niger’s 
fount, 
A mighty maltitade, whom none could count! 
Yes, them, when their betrayers all were fled, 
When their accusers durst not raise their head, 
The ri the abject, and the bopeless,— 


t 
The Judge of quick and dead did not condemn. 
And oh! lorn sufferer, under curse and ban, 
Poor outcast from the family of man! 
Neither do we condemn thee :—go and know 
eee mightiest sons have strack the 
ew! 


Her aolptiest, for her wortbiest, (truth shall 
speak, 
Where she is recreant, there her hand is 


weak, 

And handreds more, unseen in every part, 

Conjer'd, are ready at their call to start ; 

And urge, combined, assured, at home, afar, 

The sacred, sworn, immitigable war ; 

Till Love, and Truth, and Mercy, conquer all, 

And proud oppression totter to its fall. 
Sheffield. M. 


««] KNOW THOU WILT BRING ME TO DEATH.” 
xxx. 23. 


Yes, all that have being and breath, 
Before the ** pale-horseman” must fall ; 

« We know thou wilt bring us to death, 
‘To the house appointed for all.” 


We know by the patriarch seers— 
For though “length of days” they enjoy’d; 
Of them now a record appears, 
To tell us they ‘ sicken’d and died.” 
We know by “our fathers” of old— 
«« Where are they” of ages ago? 
prophets,” who judgments foretold, 
“Do they live for ever?” Ah no! 


We know by apostles—who long 
The gospel of peace did impart; 

For they have now join’d the glad throng, 
And some even “ long’d to depart.” 


We know—by the pages of truth, 
From Him who alone “ cannot lie ;” 

That all, whether aged or youth, 
Without an exception, mast die. 


We know—and it forces a tear— 
By many a friend we have lov’d, 
A parent or relative dear, 
hom we have seen from us remov’d. 


_ We know—and we feel it as well, 
When painful afflictions assail ; 

The pangs we endure but foretell, 
That nature will certainly fail. 

We know it—and while we have breath, 
wise to for the call; 

That when Thou shalt “bring us to death,” 
No terrors or doubts may appal. 


5th Feb. 1827. 


ON APRIL. 


THE light of the morning 
The hills is adorning, 
And sweeping the yew from her sister’s dark 
tomb ; 
Vestal April appears, 
And bathing in tears, 
Gives each vernal flow’ret a spangle of bloom. 


At the foot of the mountain, 
The hyaline fountain, 
Released from the fetters of winter, bas curl’d 
Its tresses of jazel, 
And watered the hazel, 
Who drinking the spray has his verdare 
unfurl'd. 


The cattle are lowing, 
The blossoms are glowing © 
With the kiss of the sun, which has drank off 
the dew; 
Sweet flowers are springing, 
Sweet choristers singing, 
And echo repeats the soft anthem anew. 


The woods that were faded, 
With buds are all braided, 
The rorulent scions with sunny rays gleam ; 
But the petulant shower 
May wreck the pale flower, ; 
Ere the soft placid light of the evening beam. 


And, lo, in its lightness, 
The youthful heart’s brightness, 
O’er the gay fields of fancy diffuses a bloom ; 
But dreams that delighted, 
Oft darkened and blighted, 
Like hasty rains, bury the flower in its tombs 


Or if life reposes 
In bliss till it closes, 
The loss of the friends we love causes us pain; 
That years in their fleetness 
Have robbed of their sweetness, 
The buds of our youth, which will ne'er bloom 
again. 
Bat in hours of reflection, 
There's a sweet recollection, 
That though the dark tempest of death will 
come o’er; 
Through the clouds there is given, 
A soft coach in heaven, 
To saints, where pale grief can perplex them 


no more. 
M. E. S. 


A LOCK OF HAIR. 


I crav’D a pledge from beauty’s brow, 
Whose breast with soft emotions heav’d, 
Whose eye had spoke—whose lips had breath’d 
Affection’s vow— 
I crav’d that I might ever wear, 
When distant from her voice and view, 
A pledge of love and friendship too— 
A lock of bair. 


The pledge was giv’n—I hold it still, 

It still possesses charms for me 

As when first given—and ever will 
While thought is free— 

Those lappy moments, false as fair, 

Which told of joys, and I believ’d— 

’Tis trne are fled—since I receiv’d 
The lock of hair. 
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No change affection’s pledge has known ; 
The aubarn ringlet still to me, 
A friendly mournful sign shall be 
Of pleasure’s flower : 
And when the world’s illusive glare 
Shall tempt to joys that ne’er can be, 
To prove ’tis false—I'll gaze on thee, 
Sweet lock of hair. 


Petworth. J. YOuNG. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MRS. ROBERT 
HUDSON, THIRSK, YORKSHIRE. 


as My first-born blessing! 
It almost broke my heart, 
When thou wert fore’d to go ; 


And yet, for thee, | know 
*T was better to depart !” Blackwood’s Mag. 


"T1s years ago;—so long, I scarce can dream 

Each little act of that romantic time : 

When I reflect, it is a dim confusion 

Of happy sights and sounds; and I could weep 

To think how soon it pass’d:—Oh! dream- 
ing boy! 

How can I hope to taste that joy again? 

A little child—my playmate each bright day, 

And sharer in my wildest fantasies, 

Was clinging ivy round his mother’s heart :— 

She dearly lov'd bim ; and I often thought, 

That should he die, she ne’er would smile 
again. 

Yet he was such a frail and fragile blossom, 

That little storms would break the slender 
stalk ; 

And so compact its finer roots were twin’d 

With every fibre of its parent flower, 

That both mast feel, when death uprooted one. 

Her cheek was blooming; his was pale and 
thin ; - 

And his young wit was not for this dall life.— 

All those who heard his prattle, shook their 
heads ; 

And said this earth he soon would quit for 
heav’n! 

Time past in sports ; and all the summer’s day 

I pleas’d his fancy, in erecting towers 

Of piled stones; or shap’d the little bark 

To sail the flood, where playful fishes rash'd, 

‘In silvery shoals, along the weedy shore,— 

When labour kept each villager at home, 

And not a breath distarb’d the meadow’s 


calm ;— 
Bot chirping goldfinches, and twitt’ring larks ; 
The low of cattle; and the hum of bees 
Searching for honey; and sometimes a dash 
Of rippling water, by the fishes stirr’d, 
Catching at hapless insects, hovering o'er: 
And where ’twas clear, amidst moss-cover'd 
stones, 
Beheld them wrangle forthe crambs we threw, 
To satisfy the finny mendicants ;— 
And now and then, o’erhanging boughs would 
splash ‘ 
The wave beneath,—shook by some spring- 
ing bird. 
Such hours, such hearts, exist but for a time, 
As cheer’d the little fools that we were then :— 
So pleas’d was I with life, I thought the will 
To live or die, was fleeting man’s alone ; 


And oft resolyed that no village-flowers 


Should bide my face within a coffin laid ; 

And blam’d the dead, because they would not 
stay! 

Ob! I was happy; as my sickly friend, 

Stretch’d in the grass, where yellow butter-cups 

And ae daisies grew; whose beauteous 
spoi 

We gather’d in the heat of saltry noon, 

And mix’d them with the wild-fruit’s bloom- 
ing bud. 

When sammer went, swift as her parent 

spring ; 

And winter’s storms transform’d her leafy 
scenes ; 

Then was the fire surrounded with each face 

Of family love; and tales of wonder met 

My listening ears, and pleas’d my playmate 
too— 

Of little fairies, and their various freaks ; 

Of op’ning bills, which nightly set them free; 

And how benevolent they were with gold 


To suff’ring worth; but dreadfal their revenge. 
* * * * 


I will not speak of the heart-rending scene 
When died this infant ; or the shrieking wo, 
Which he heard not, when fled his stainless 

soul 
Or the deep grief with which I saw him change, 
Ere death had sever’d quite the tender tie ;— 
When paler grew his cheek, and faint his voice, 
And scarce his eyes, so darken’d with disease, 
Could recognize his frantic mother’s face :— 
It is enough—he died! I saw him borne 
To where two sister-trees protect his dust ; 
And then I long’d to lie beneath the earth 
Which sounded on his oaken casement ; 
As ’midst a host of sighing hearts I turn’d 
Myself to weep. I oft bave seen those trees 
[n ev’ning-sunshine, and in morning rain ; 
And deem’d the Preacher's motto heavenly 


trae— 

* Vain are all earthly things, and vain is man.” 
London, 1826. G. Y. H. 
AFFLICTION.—A TALE. 


BEHOLD yon wretch, who slowly takes his way 

Along the village path (on which the moon, 

Aloft in splendour shining, sheds ber beam, ) 

With downcast looks, fix’d eyes, and folded 
arms, 

The picture of despair. - - = - - = 

Listen a while ye mortals, whom the hand 

Of dire affliction on the bereaving power 

Of Providence mysterious, hath not touch’d, 

Whilst I relate his short but mournful tale. 

*« Of wealthy parents born, and in the lap 

Of enervating luxary brought up ; 

His wishes gratified as soon as form’d: 

So childhood passed. His youth fair promise 

ve, 

That when to man’s estate arriv’d, the buds 

Of youthful promise then would bloom, and shed- 

A lustre o’er the world. Manhood attain’d, 

Behold him now, with riches blest, with fame, 

With all the world esteems. Boat first of all 

And what he prizes most, blest with a wife, 

Whose beanty was her smallest claim to 
praise ; 

With little prattlers too, who on his knee 

High aa d th’ embrace and‘ envied kiss to 
share. . 
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His seem’d the height of happiness. Alas! 

It was but-earthly. Providence, who seems 

Ofitimes mysterious, but who deals his stroke, 

In justice and in mercy, laid on him 

His band afflictive. Then dire disease 

Sure, but slow-wasting, with consamptive band 

Bereft him of his children. Direlful stroke! 

Bat prelade to a greater ; his dear wife, 

His ory solace midst his grief; herself 

To grief, who worketh with corrosive hand, 

A victim fell, the climax to his wo. 

Wealth, power, and fame far spread, they still 
were his: 

Bat can they ease a mind distress’d? Ah! No! 

He bent beneath the stroke, and stern despair 

Took in his breast deep root. He left the place 

—— all his hopes were blasted, and came 

ere, 

Where in retirement deep be spends bis days. 

Bat when night’s sable robes bave clad the 
world, . 

Then forth he wanders, silent, sad, alone, 

Tosympathize with darkness and with gloom.” 


Bat, he’stops—there’s something in the 
pat 
Arrests his progress. See, he takes it up— 
The remnant of a Bible! Hark, he reads, 
“ All ye who labour, beavy laden are, 
Come, come to me, and I will give you rest.” 
"Tis God who speaks, God in his heav’nly 


word. 
These words, the holy Spirit blessing, shed 


ara 
or ene divtes, which thro’ his wounded soul 
Beams in his face, and lightens all bis frame. 
He upwards tarns his eyes, streaming with 
tears, 
And from his inmost soul to God he cries ;— 
* Lord, Lord, I come, oh! give thou rest 
He now his steps tarns homeward ;—seeks 
his God 
By prayer, by meditation, and his word. 
Now justified, now sanctified by grace, 
His hours pass calmly, calmly pass his days. 
J. Vere, 


Review.— The Grace and Duty of being 

os -minded, &c. By John Owen, 

. D. ith an Introductory Essay, 

by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 12mo. 
pp. 447. Whittaker. London. 


We have had occasion, in several preceding 
numbers of the Imperial Magazine, to notice 
various religious works published by Chal- 
mers and Collins, of Glasgow, forming what 
has justly been called, “Select Christian 
Authors, with introductory Essays.” These 
works being chiefly the. productions of 
divines who flourished in former years, 
leave but little for criticism to accomplish. 
The names of their respected authors having 
stood the test of time, furnish them with a 
poet to public patronage, which we 

ve no doubt they have honourably re- 
ceived; and being formed of sterling 
materials, even the lapse of ages will not 
be able to impair their worth. 


Of the work now before us, as we cannot 
give a more accurate account than that 
which Dr. Chalmers has inserted in his 
——- essay, we shall transcribe from 

is pages the following paragraphs :— 


“Dr. Owen is indeed a venerated name, 
which stands in the first rank of those noble 
worthies who adorned a former period of our 
country, and of our church. He was a star of 
the first magnitade in that bright constellation 
of laminaries, who shed a light and a glory 
over the age in which they lived ; and whose 
genius and whose writings continue to sbed 
their radiance over succeeding generations. 

‘‘ The following treatise of Dr. Owen holds 
a distinguished rank among the voluminous 
writings of this celebrated author, and it is 
characterized by a forcible application of trath 
to the conscience, by a depth of experimental © 
feeling, an accuracy of spiritual discernment 
into the intimacies and operations of the human 
mind, and a skill in exploring the secrecies of 
the heart, and the varieties of affection, and 
the ever-shifting phases of character, which 
render this treatise not less a test than a va~- 
luable guide to the honest inquirer, in his 
scrutiny into the real state of the heart and 
affections. Amidst the difficulties and per- 
plexities which beset the path of the sincere 
inquirer in the work of self-examination, he 
will be greatly aided in this important search 
by the attentive and serious perusal of this 
treatise. In it he will find, in minate deli- 
neation, the varied tastes and emotions of 
affection and of feeling which belong to either 
class of the carnal or spiritually minded: and 
in the faithful mirror which it holds up to the 
view, he cannot fail to discern, most vividly 
reflected, the true portraiture of his own 


character.”—p. xxvil- 


To this portrait of the treatise before us, 
drawn with such fidelity and precision, all 
additions will be worse than unnecessary. 
For the accu of the delineation, the 
character of Dr. Chalmers is responsible ; 
but so far as our observations have ex- 
tended, the lines are fairly drawn, nor is 
the colouring in any part too brilliant. The 
writer has run no hazard of being contra~ 
dicted in any assertion which we have 
copied from his pen. 

e introductory essay, of which the 
preceding quotations form a part, occupy 
thirty pages; and from the specimen al- 
ready given, the reader must be convinced 
that the whole is worthy of his most atten. 
tive perusal. In this essay, Dr. Chalmers 
enters into the spirit of his author, and with 
additional arguments and motives, urges 
upon the mind and conscience of the reader 
the momentous truths which the volume 
contains. -His views, in these res 
coincide exactly with those of Dr. Owen ; 
and his observations display an intimate 
acquaintance with the deceitfulness and 
winding’ of the human heart. 

We earn from the whole, that Chris- 
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tianity consists not in name, in profession, 
or in gifts; that it is neither meat nor 
drink, but righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. On the authority of reve- 
lation, and by the dictates of unbiassed 
reason, these awful facts are demonstrated, 
—that to be carnally minded is death, but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace. 


Review. — The History of Scotland, 
from the Roman Invasion, till the 
Suppression of the Rebeilion in 1745, 
$c. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 
8vo. pp. 468. Whittaker. London. 
1826. 


Tuts is a volume which will be perused 
with much interest, by most readers, and 
with considerable advantage by such as 
have not an opportunity of examining larger 
works on the important subjects of which 
it treats. Within a narrow compass, it 
comprises every thing that can be deemed 
momentous in the history of Scotland, from 
the invasion of Agricola, in a. p, 80, down 
to the battle of Culloden, in 1745. It is 
not to be expected that within such narrow 
confines the history of Scotland can be given 
in detail. The author has, however, been 
happy in the selection of his materials, and 
in the judicious manner in which he has 
arranged them. He has discovered the 
difficult art of satisfying the demands of his 
readers, by leaving no source of information 
unexplored, and by extracting from each, 
whatever can be thought necessary to give 
the outline of Scottish history complete in 
all its parts. ; 

In his preface, Mr. Stewart informs us, 
that this is neither an abridgment nor a 
@ompilation; that it is designed to imbue 
the youthful mind with principles of pa- 
triotism and virtue; that, for the accuracy 
of the facts related, the style of the narra- 
tive, and the reflections and observations 
hazarded throughout, he holds himself re- 
sponsible ; that his aim has been to blend 
simplicity, perspicuity, and conciseness, in 
such a manner, as to render the whole in- 
structive to youth, and interesting to readers 
of more mature taste and judgment. In 
all the above respects, we think he has been 
eminently successful; and so impartial 
are his delineations, that he never forgets 
his character as judge, by becoming, in 
contending factions, the advocate of either 


His work is divided into nineteen chap- 
ters, and at the end of each aré subjoined 
numerous questions, founded on the inci- 
dents and facts that the chapter contains. 


To each of these questions the pupil is 

to give an answer, after having 
attentively examined the topics previously 
offered for his consideration. These exer- 
cises are calculated to fix the facts deeply 
in his memory, where they will be laid up 
in store for future use. 

A more enlarged history of the eventful 
periods over which it ranges, will without 
doubt develop at large many incidents, 
which in this volume are but slightly touch- 
ed; and the reader may be enabled by the 
perusal to explore the latent causes which 
operated to call them into birth. In the 
work before us, he will, however, find a 
chain of events linked together in regular 
order, and their brevity will increase their 
interest, without involving obscurity 
leaving them enveloped in clouds, rendered 
impenetrable by their density. 

or schools and private students this will 
be found to be a valuable book; and he 
who makes himself master of: the historical 
narration which it contains, will feel himself 
indebted to the author for the interesting 
communications which his volume affords. 
The style is dignified, yet easy, in every 
respect corresponding with the subjects of 
which it treats. It is neither flippant nor 
flowery, but always expressive, and occa- 
sionally brilliant, without ever aiming at 
display. We can safely recommend it 
as containing all the essential portions of 
Scottish history within a narrow compass, 
comprising a fund of interesting amuse- 
ment, and a dense mass of valuable infor- 
mation. 


Review.— Modern Domestic Medicine ; 
or, a Popular Treatise, illustrating the 
Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treat- 
ment of all living Diseases; together 
with a Domestic Materia Medica, a 
copious Collection of approved Pre- 
scriptions, &c. §c. Graham, 
M.D. $c. 8vo. pp. 572. 

A sounp mind in a sound body, is a short 
but full description of a happy state in this 
world. He that has these two, says Locke, 
has little more to wish for; and he that 
wants either of them, will be but little the 
better for any thing else. Every effort, 
therefore, made to assist in preserving 
health, and in restoring it when lost, merits 
the approbation of the public, and the en. 
couragement of every individual. 

The work here introduced to the notice 
of our readers, will be found a very valuable 
acquisition to the family library. author 
has judiciously availed himself of the im- 
portant improvements which have of late 
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ears taken place in medical science; he | of Pharisaism on the other, he is anxious 
nn exp himself in the most familiar | to guard his readers, by proving that evan- 
and popular language, and has rendered | gelical preaching, instead of making void 


the whole structure of his work simple and 
intelligible to all. Dr. Graham also states, 
that he has studiously avoided delivering 
any opinion not verified by personal expe- 
riences or sanctioned by the authority of 
distinguished professional men. We have 
no hesitation, therefore, in claiming for his 
treatise a degree of attention not inferior to 
that merited by any similar publication 
which has preceded it. 

The work is divided into two Panera 
In the first part is contained a domestic 
materia medica—a copious collection of 
approved prescriptions—the medical ma- 
nagement of children—treatment proper in 
case of poisoning, and all other casualties 
—ample rules of diet and regimen—table 
of doses, &e. &e. 

The domestic materia medica embraces 
an interesting collection of facts relative to 
medicinal subjects, all treated of in alpha- 
betical order. There is much perspicuity 
in the description of each substance, and as 
much valuable matter as may be, is pressed 
into each article. The observations on 
mineral waters are valuable, and to the 
purpose, and those upon diet and regimen 
still more so. 

The second part presents us with a 
faithful digest of the practice of medicine, 
embracing the nature, symptoms, causes, 
distinction, and improved treatment of every 
disease. Dr. Graham is more ample in his 
details under the heads of those diseases 
which are of the most frequent occurrence ; 
and in particular, he treats of consumption, 
gout, and indigestion, con amore. To each 
of these interesting articles the attention of 
the reader is directed. In short, 

e 


. this part of the work is a translation of the 


great Elements of Medical Practice, out of 
the professional into the vulgar tongue: 
and, as far as our judgment may be stated, 
we think that no medicine-chest, at home 
or abroad, ought to be considered com- 
a without the appendage of Dr. Gra- 
’s Medical Guide. 
— 


Review.—Practical Sermons on the Ten 


Commandments. By the Rev. John 
Graham. 8vo. pp. 253. Hamilton. 
London. 1826. 


Tue design of the author in this volume is 
to unite — godliness with evangelical 
faith in Christ, and to demonstrate that both 
are essentially necessary to form the Chris- 
tian character. inst the dangers of 
Antinomianism on the one hand, and those 


the law through faith, tends to establish its 
purity, and to enforce its precepts. These 
important topics Mr. Graham discusses in 
their various branches in the discourses 
before us, and without entering into any 
profound disquisitions, his conclusions are 
at once so obvious and rational, as to com- 
mand the assent of every sincere seeker 
after practical truth. 

In considering the extensive dominion of 
the law, the author argues, that it requires 
truth in the inward parts; and contends, 
that all professions of reliance on Christ for 
salvation, and external acts of obedience 
without this, will be found delusive, and 
contrary to the design of the gospel dis- 
pensation. 

But while Mr. G. thus urges the neces- 
sity of practical godliness arising from a 
renewal of the heart in righteousness, no- 
thing can be further from his intention, and 
the tendency of his discourses, than to re- 
commend justification by the deeds of the 
law. The ground of the sinner’s acceptance 
is the merit of Christ, appropriated by a 

rinciple of living faith, leading to those 
ruits which are exemplified in the heart 
and life of every genuine Christian. 

These sermons being on the ten com- 
mandments, the discharge of duty, and the 
observance of God’s laws, form their more 
prominent characteristics. Hence, the author 
enters into an examination of the import and 
bearing of the precepts and prohibitions 
contained in the decalogue, and infers from 
the spirituality of the law, that the outward 
violation of its letter constitutes only a small 
portion of the manner in which it may be 
transgressed. But his own words on the 
subject of idolatry, will best express his 
meaning.— 


“Tt is not the Persian alone, who adores 
the sun; or the Indian, who falls down to the 
monstrous obscene idol, at Juggernant, that is 
an idolater. The word of God declares, that 
he who pampers his appetites, ‘makes a god 
of his belly,’ and that the ‘covetous man,” 
who loves his money more than his God, and 
feels more desirous to make bis fortune than 
to save his soul, is an idolater. The sin of 
idolatry, then, against this commandment, is 
very extensive indeed ; and every living man, 
whose heart is not converted to God by faith 
in Jesus Christ through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, is an idolater, in the whole range of his 

ections and principles.” —p. 24. 


In a manner analogous to the preceding 
extract, Mr. Graham proceeds the 
other commandments, tracing them to their 
influence on the heart as well as life ; thus 
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leaving the whole world guilty before God, 
and shewing the necessity of supernatural 
aid to renew the soul in that righteousness 
and true holiness which the gospel uni- 
formly requires.—By those who wish to 
know the path of duty, these discourses will 
be read with much interest and advantage ; 
and all besides will be better pleased with 
that speculative divinity, which amuses the 
fancy and administers to the pride of the 
understanding, than with any doctrines 
which can influence the heart and life. 


Review.—The Minstrel’s Tale, and other 
Poems, by Geo. Moore. 12mo. pp. 141. 
London. Longman & Co. 1826. 


“Tue principal object of the leading poem 
is, to prove the impropriety of allowing 
morbid sensibility to tyrannize over manly 
sentiments, while robbing the heart of rest, 
and the mind of reason.” p. vi. Such is 
our author’s account of the first and main 
poem in the work under review. Its con- 
ception indeed is rather artificial, but its 
execution is by no means destitute of merit. 
There are many very bold and striking pas- 
sages, and felicitous delineations of scenery 
—mingled with occasional instances of un- 
usual feebleness and common-place. The 
following lines are a specimen of our author’s 
best style :— 

O thoughts, how exquisite are ye 

When fancy cheats fond memory! 

It is as if the damn’d could see 
Through bell’s black concave into heaven, , 
And, fix’d in gaze, transported be, 
Till all its bliss to them were given.—p. 15. 
that is, we suppose, till they fancied so. 

Théifollowing, also, is very happy :— 


Als when some sweet benignant star 

Barsts the black clouds, and beams from far, 
Upon a tempest-shatter’d crew, 

Their life-hope struggle to renew.—p. 8. 


And yet, although this be poetical per se— 
the reader will smile, when we tell him that 
this is the stiff and artificial exordium of a 
midnight heart-broken wanderer, who, 
being requested to tell the cause of his woes, 
commences as above: both in poetry and 
prose, we like to see a due regard to cha- 
racter and consistenty.—We object also to 
such passages as the following, as very pal- 
try and prosaic :—~ 
Now, though unsuitable it be 
My own misfortunes to narrate, 


You still must grant, that surely he 
Who felt their force can best relate.—p.10. 


We think the ‘ Minstrel’s Tale’ is the least 
deserving of any in the volume. Several of 
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the minor poems exhibit traces of a more 
vigorous mind, and stronger and more ani- 
mated language. We would instance 
“ Ocean,” p. 67-73. “The Breakwater,” 
81-85. And “Plymouth Sound—a 

conlight Reverie,” p. 116-119: the latter 
of which we extract :— 


PLYMOUTH SOUND. 
A Moonlight Reverie. 


ARE seraph wings more fichly bright, 
Though living with a liquid light 
More pearly and more cbastely white, 
Than that clear cloud on yonder height? 
While palely smiling, heaven’s fair queen 
Sheds modest glory round her throne, 
Making e’en this rude world serene, 
And Solitade itself less lone :— 
I love to wander by this shore— 
To muse on mystery, and adore— 
To ruminate on days gone by—- 
To dream of bliss, and yet to sigh. 
A ruleless liberty of thought, 
Ecstatic still, and undefined, 
With more than Hope’s own visions fraught, 
Bursts strangely o’er my restless mind— 
When, on the water's glowing breast, 
A golden shower of light descends, 
And yon sweet mount’s high fir-form’d crest 
With moonlight clouds so brightly blends :— 
When stars seem floating on the waves, 
And, on the billow-beaten beach, 
The playfal —_ gently laves 
Each polish'd pebble it can reach :— 
When scarce a single sound awakes 
The cavern’d echo to reply, 
And earth of heaven’s repose partakes, 
And ocean seems another sky; 
And, gleaming on the distant verge, 
A silver’d sail appears to glide, 
Like feathery foam upon the surge, 
When sparkling radiance gilds the tide. 
The stirless shadows on the shore, 
The ice-like calmness of the sea, 
The frequent plash of light-tipp’d var, 
The silent melody ; 
The beacon beaming from afar, 
The mild effalgence of Love’s star, 
The rock-built fabric’s slumbering length, 
The frowning fortress’ guardian strength, 
The whiten’d tower, the fort-crown’d isle, 
So cheerfal in the calm cool light; 
And that sweet tranquillizing smile, 
Which all assumes on such a night.— 
So fit to form poetic theme, 
Are these commingling charms to me, 
And in their majesty they seem 
The very home of Poesy. 


When marmars musically deep, 
While husbing Nature’s self to sleep, 
At such a softly awfal hour, 
Speak to the soul with mellow power; 
And prompt imaginings supply 
O’erwhelming wonder with a voice 
That whispers of Eternity, 
And seems to say—rejoice, rejoice !— 
It is prophetic of a heaven, 
Which blissful quietade shall fill, 
Where spirits, that with storms have striven, 
No more shall dread the warring wi 
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ENORMOUS FOSSIL VERTRBRA. 


Srr,—Have lately seen your Magazine 
for February, in which is an account of a 
Vertebra, found near Bridport, which ac- 
count is fot quite correct ; and as I am the 
owner, have taken the liberty of sending 
you a Tough sketch of the bone itself, and 
a correct statement of the circumstances 
under which it was found. It fell from the 
cliff between Burton Bradstock and Abbots- 
bury, in, the county of Dorset, with a large 
quantity of the earth, (fox-mole,) during the 


From a to B two feet three inches.— 
From c to p one foot six inches.—From 
to F fourteen inches.—From to ten 
inches.—From 1 to kK six inches. N. B. This 
is the aperture for the spinal marrow The 


very rough gales which did so much injury 
on this coast in November, 1824, and was 
taken up bya labouring man residing at 
Burton tock ; diligent search was after- 
wards made for corresponding parts, but, 
excepting portions of the transverse vertebra, 
nothing more has been found. The other 
part of your description of the circumstance 
18 Correct. 


Yours respectfully, 
G. L. Roserts. 


Bridport, March 10, 1827. 


circumference of this bone is 6 feet 5 inches. 
—The above fossil bone is in the possession 
of G. L. Roberts, M.D. Bridport, who will 
feel a pleasue in shewing it to the curious 
and intelligent. 


2 


CHINESE BARBARITY. 


Captain Basil Hall, in his highly in- 
teresting “ Voyages in the Eastern Seas,” 
(which form the first portion of ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany,” now in the course of 
publication,) gives the following account 
of the detestable practice of preventing the 
growth of the feet of females :— 

“When at Canton, I made inquiries 
among the Chinese who had spoke English, 
this preposterous custom. I 
learned from one intelligent man, that the 
age of four was the usual time for com- 
mencing the horrid ceremony of binding up 
the wretched children’s feet ; and he shewed 
me the manner in which it was done. The 


toes are forcibly bent under the ‘foot, in 
which position they are confined by a silk 
band, three inches wide and two or three 
a long. My informant told me that he 

four daughters, all of whom suffered so 
much on these occasions, that he could not 
bear to. hear their cries; and being unable 
to relieve or console them, still less to ex- 
empt them from this vile mutilation, he was 
obliged to banish himself from home for 
more than a month, when the season for 
tormenting one of his children arrived. He 
bitterly deplored the total absence of any 
free will to depart from the established 
customs of the empire.” 
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THE LATE DUKE OF YORK. 

Tue following affecting article respeeting 
the Tliness and Death of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, is from the pen 
of his Royal Highness’s private secretary 
and executor, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, 
G.C.H. which, with the Memoir and Por- 
trait given in our February Imperial, will, 
we conceive, be read with intense interest. 


Journal of Occurrences which tovk place between the 9th 
of June, 1826, and the 5th of January, 1827. 


‘The interest excited by the situation of the late 
Duke of York, and by every circumst: d 
with his long, painful, and lingering illness, from its 
commencement until the fatal hour which closed his 
valuable existence, has been so great, and the general 
feeling which it produced has caused so many parti- 
culars to be circulated, and received by the public as 
authentic, for which there either was no foundation, 
or at least very imperfect foundation, that I have, 
upon due consideration, been induced to draw up, 
from minutes taken during this Sargessing ond trying 
period of my attendance upon his Royal Highness, a 
statement, not of the ye of the disease, or of the 
treatment pursued, but of such circumstances and 
facts as will shew the condition of his Royal High- 
ness’s mind under this awful visitation of Providence, 
will do justice to the exemplary resolution and pious 
resignation with which he met, and submitted to it 
and will satisfy his attached friends that his Royal 
Highness was, in vu point of view, deserving of 
the respect and the affection which have so strongly 
marked their sentiments towards him, and of the 
deep grief and regret which his death has occasioned 
in their minds, and in those of the respectable and well- 
thinking individuals of every class in this country. 

The state of his Royal Highness’s health had, for 
some time, appeared far m. satisfactory, and 
occasioned more or less uneasiness to those about 
him ; but the first indications of serious indisposition, 
such as to produce alarm, were upon his Royal High- 
ness’s return from Ascot to his residence in Audley- 

uare, on the 9th of June, 1826, and Mr. Macgregor. 
who then saw him, urg immediately to send 
for Sir Henry Halford. 

From that period, his Royal Highness continued 
more or less an invalid, and was occasionally con- 
fined to his house. : 

Upon the 2th of June, his Royal Higheoss somoved 
for change of air to Brompton-park, the residence of 

r. Greenwood, who kindly lent it to him ; and npon 
that day he sent for me, and told me that he had been 
unwell for some weeks, and that he did not think that 
he gained ground. That he did not feel alarmed, and 
that he had perfect confidence in the attention given 
to his case, and the skill of his medical advisers ; but 
that he knew that they might entertain apprehensions, 
which they would der it their prof i duty 
not to communicate to their patients, and he might, 

refore, remain ignorant of that which ought not to 
be concealed from him, and which he trusted he 
should learn without apprehension, although he did 
not deny that he should learn it with regret. That 


14th of Angas, for the benefit of further change of 
air; and | learnt from Mr. Mac , on the 17th of 
that month, that a change had taken place in his 
general state, and that symptoms had which 
rendered his situation one of danger. 

This distressing information was confirmed to me 
from other quarters, and | determined immediately to 
go to Brighton, and to discharge my duty, but to be 

ided in the character and extent of the disclosure 

y such further communication a8 might be made to 
me by his Royal Highness’s medical attendants, of 
the nature and pressure of the danger. I pleaded 
business rendering personal communication necessary 
for my visit to his Royal Highness, and I went to 
Brighton on the 19th of August. Upon my arrival I 
learnt from Mr. Mecgresss: that a favourable change 
had taken place, that his Royal Highness had gained 
strength, and that the most had, 
in a great measure, subsided ; that his Royal High- 
ness's situation he therefore, be considered far 
more encouraging than when he wrote to me, but that 
it was i ible to der it freei from danger, 
although that danger had ceased to be immediate, 
and although there was reason to hope that the cause 
of alarm might be removed. He added, that, from 
observations which his Segal Highness had made to 
himself, he was convincea I would find him prepared 
for any communication I might feel it my duty to 

e to him, and that, under all circumstances, I 
must exercise my discretion. 
_ I then saw the Duke of York, who entered fu 
into his situation, and told me, that, although muc 
better then, and he believed going on well, he 
reason to think, from the manner and looks of his 
medical attendants, that they had alarmed, and 
felt much greater uneasiness than they had ex 4 
or might feel at liberty to express, and he wished to 
know what I had learnt. __ 

1 did not disguise from him, that, bearing in mind 
the engagement I had contracted, 1 had determined 
to go to Brighton in quence o' e I 

received on the 17th, which had alarmed me, 
but that I was happy to find on my arrival, that his 
aw Highness’s state had since been improving 
and that much of the uneasiness which then prevaile 
had been removed ; at the same time, it was my du 
to confirm the impression which he appeared himself 
to have received, that his complaint had assumed a 
more serious character, although great confidence 
appeared to be felt, that the extraordin resources 
of his constitution, and the strength he had gained 
since his removal to Brighton, would enable him to 
struggle successfully with the disorder, “ Then,” 
said he, “ 1 was not ken in my i and 
my case is not wholly free from danger ; but I depend 
upon your honour, and you tell me there is more to 
hege than to fear.” 

_I assured him that such was decidedly the impres- 
sion 1 had received from what Mr. Seoager had 
said tome, He thanked me, and proceeded to look 
over and give directions upon some official papers with 
his usual attention and accuracy. 

He saw Mr. Macgregor the same evening, and ques- 
tioned him ; and he told me on the following day, that 
Mr. Macgregor had answered him very fairly, an 
had confirmed whet I had said to him, as did Sir 
Matthew ‘lierney later in the day. On that same day 
he told me that he felt stronger, that his mind was re- 
lieved by what had passed, as he knew he should not 
be deceived or left to form his own conjectures, and 
draw his own conclusions, from the looks and manner 


there were duties to be performed, and arrang 
to be made, which ought not.to be deferred to the 
last moment, and he felt that it was due to his cha- 
racter and station, to his comfort, and even to his feel- 
ings on this subject, that he should not be taken by 
surprise upon so serious an occasion. He considered 
it probable, that the physicians would be less reserved 
with me than with him, and he charged me, if I 
should learn from them directly, or should have rea- 
son to draw such inference from any expression that 
might drop from them, that his situation had become 
one of danger, not to withhold such knowledge from 
m. He appealed to me upon this occasion for an 
act of friendship, he would add, for the discharge of 
a duty, which he claimed from the person who had 
been with him, and enjoyed his confideuce during so 
a years; he called upon me to promise, that I 
would perform it whenever the period should arrive 
to which he alluded, and he desired that | would bear 
in mind, that he wished me to deal by him as he was 
certain I should desire, under similar circumstances, 
to be dealt with. 


at a later period of the day, w! 


to goto Brom , and he then said 
relieved from by the promise I 


His Royal Highness removed to Brighton on the 
100.—VOL. Ix. 


of his and others about him; and 
that he had not for months slept so well as the pre- 
— night. 

repeated to him, that I had come to Brighton 
under considerable alarm, and that I should leave it 
very much relieved. Hlis Royal Highness was cheer- 
ful ; and I heard from Mr. Macgregor and others that 
he continued so during the following days. Indeed, 
he wrote to me himself in very good spirits, and as- 
sured me of the comfort and relief he had derived 
= the proof afforded to him that he would be fairly 

ealt with. 

His Royal Highness returned from Brighton on the 
afternoon of the 26th of August, to the Duke of Rut- 
land's house, in Arlington Street, having come in five 
hours and a half. He did not seem much fatigued ; 
looked well in the countenance, and conversed cheer- 
fully with Sir Henry Torrens and me, who were in 
waiting to receive him. 

He afterwards told me that his strength, sh i 
appetite had impreved, but that the medicines he had 

en had ceased to have the desired effect in check- 
ing the progress of the main disorder, and that he had 
therefore returned to town earlier than had been in- 
tended, in order, as he understood, to try some change 
of treatment, which he apprehended might be tapping. 
This was an unpleasant hearing. though it did not 
alarm him. He was determined to keep up his spirits 
he knéw his situation was a serious one, but he had 
no donbt, please God, he should recover, though he 
feared his recovery would be a work oftime. ~ 

2B 


and 


| 
| P 
I made the promise without hesitation, and it was 
; received with a warm expression of thanks, and an ; 
if affectionate pressure of the hand. 
{ This was repeated. in allusion to what had passed se 
hen he got into bis car- J 
felt fe 
had 
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Ta the course of conversation I told him that I 
understood Sir Feary. Halford would be in towv on 
the Stlowing day, and did not mean to rare to 
couotry. rved it was very kind of him, but 
immodately added, “* By the bye, not a very good 
either. 

e then proceeded very quietly to official business, 
but Mr. Macgregor coming in, he, in the most calm 
eee collected manner, questioned him before me, very 

as to his state, beginning by these words, 

f Tell me = honestly, do you consider me in danger ?’ 

“ Not intmmediate danger,” was the answer. ut,” 

said his Royal Highness, * you do consider my situ- 

on be one not free from ?” Mr, Macgregor 

it to be by no means free from danger, but 

to state the grounds which justified his 

ical attendants j in ho; that his Royal 
ness might look forward to a vourable issue. 

r. Macgregor’s enower produced further questions, 
al i pas with view to obtain tive and accurate 

memeiice as to the extent of danger,  con- 
cluded 7 thenking Mr. Macgregor for the fair man- 

had met them, and by saying, “ [ 
know hich he 1 wished to know, and 1 Shall be able 
severn myself by that During ~ 


tion; and his 
He afterwards desired me to repeat what Mr. Mac- 
or had said, as | understood it, that he might be 
he had not mistaken him. I did so, and he 
oserved that he also had so understood wa be that 


et the sy were 
not ge ly known or of 
ave been thus wtisuler in the Satement of what 
passed sper pon these three occasions, to shew how anx- 
Royal Highness was not to be kept in the 
dark, how oeriecaly he met the communication of the 
existence of danger, and above all, to shew that he 
Was early a of his critical state, from the con- 
templation o; woe he at no time shrunk, although 
he was at all tim anxious conceal from the 
ality of those w' him, that he di 
took with iminished confidence to a 
able i 
On the following day, Sunda: ag. the 2th of August, 
pie Royal Highness again spoke to me very quietly, 
to his situation, and told me that althqugh 
a armed. although he had heard nothing that 
his hopes of ultimate recovery, he could 
from himself that his situation called for 
—- contemplation. Whatever might be the result, 
for certain arrangements and the 
Sop ee of his affairs, but there was one duty he did 
hot wish to defer; he felt, indeed, that it ought not te 
be deferred yntil it should seem to be imposed 
conviction of immediate danger, and resorted to w A. 
h to exist. e had, therefore, deter- 


ner 


tend to his satisfaction, comfort, relief, oa that 
he ought not to pipese it. 

I went to the nap of I of London (at Fulham), whe 
spoke in the est terms of the exemplary fee 
which had dictated his Revel Highness’s wish, oa 
said he come quietl: aly to 


that 
on Tuesday, at twelve, wi (as upon ordi- 
occasions, ) one to any one, and 


T retayn street to inform 1 ‘nate, 
it was agreed his 


His Royal Highness again said, that he should derive 
tse comfo thus early discharging his dut 
also pots me instractions to clear his drawers in 
of and to bring them away, 
seal up these of a private nature. He said he 
Seow by degrees over, and attend to other 


assured me, that all this was 


done and thought of Me onage an. sion of a 
fatal issue of his diso 
he should recover. 
‘The Princess Sophia elke usually ome fey 
at two o'clock) had been with him, an him 
whether she was of his said he 
believed not, at least he said nothing to alarm her ; 
possibly, however, she might be, to a certain extent, 
and he had therefore said nothing to undeceive her. 
When I saw Batchelor, I learnt from him, (whet I 
had never proyigucty known,) that his Royal High- 
ness, when did not go to church, never m 
dévoting some time to his prayers, which he read to 
himeelf, in general early, that he might not be dis- 
turbed, but if disturbed in the morning, in the after- 
noon or evening ; and that when trave ling on Sun- 
day, he alwa oye took a Bible and Prayer Book in the 
carriage, and was very ticular as to their bein 
pieced within his immediate reach ; and that althoug 
e did not object to a travelling companion on other 
days, annoyed him more auy one pro- 
Posing to be his companion on a Sunda: oy. 
eis Royal Highness saw Sir Henry Halford on that 
day, and questioned him very closely as to his situa- 
tion. Sir Heary told me that he had answered his 
spections fairly, and that he had found his Royal 
lighness in an excellent state of mind, and that he 
could not sufficiently admire the resolution and com- 
posure with which he sought for information, and 
dwelt upon the ¢ qu uestion of danger. He observed, that 
_ere was no difficulty in dealing with such a ations. 
His Royal Highness told me afterwards, that Sir 
Henry Halford’s conversation had copfirmed the 
= ression he had received from what Mr. Mae noqreges 
, Said, and he expressed himself perfectly 


wits Royal Higbness continued in good spirits, ong 
in the Royal Highness state of inden he 28th an 


h. 

On the latter day the Bi of Levies came at 
a_ little before twelve, —} Royal Highness was 
alone with for a short time, after which I was 
cuties in, and his Lordship administered the sacrament 
us. 

The Duke's deportment was serious as became the 
ceecasion, but firm and quite free from agitation. He 
did not appear nervous or affected, a? he must 
have perceived that neither the Bishop nor I was free 
oom either feeling 

he Bishop of ‘i nies told me afterwards, that 
a 2 oan be more correct or satisfactory than all 
his Royal Highness had said to him, when they were 
alone ; and that his state of mind was that in which he 
would wish, under such circumstances, to find that of 
ong person in whose welfare he felt interested. 

n I returned to the Duke of York, he appeared 
more affected, and he assured me that he felt a com- 
fort and relief which he could not describe, and that 
whatever might be the issue of his illness, had 
done what he ought to do. That he could now attend 
to other matters with increased composure. 

In the rnoon, when I saw him again, he ex- 

Pressed to me how much he had been pleased with 
the Sake . of London’s mild and encouraging dis- 


cer het he had _ stated to his Lordship unreservedly, 
that he knew his situation to bea very serious, oust 
he trasted not a hopeless one, but that he did n 
chvose to postpone a duty which he conceived ought 
to be pesteunal while he was in the full possession of 
his faculties, which might yield to disease sooner than 
he was aware of. That he . in the course of his 
life, faced death in various shapes, and was now 
doomed to view its approach in a slow and lingering 
form. That he did not deny, that he should res: 
his existence with reget tt , though pe felt no alarm ; 
admitted that his 1 not been pure, that there 
had been mftch in his course he wi had a 
otherwise. He had not thought so serious!: ape 
subjects as he might have done, still he endea- 
yoores to discharge his public duties correctly. He 
had forborne from injuring or deceiving avy one, and 
he uta in posse and charity with all. 

Under t circumstances, he hoped he might look 
with confidence to mercy, through the merits of his 
Redeemer, and he had appealed to Thins (the —— on 
this occasion, not only to receive the confession 
unworthiness, but to administer that comfort which 
his situation required. at his reliance and his 
faith in the Christian religion were firm and decided 
and that his adherence to the pure doctrine rofessed 
and established in this country, was unshaken as it 
had ever been. ‘That, as he had declared these senti- 
ments in a political discussion of he was 
anxious that it should and that the 
Law of London shouka he enabled to state hereaf- 

the occasion should call for it, that those senti- 

ae were not professed in @ political sense, and from 
paedion and party feelings, but they were ard fixed 

his mind, and were the result of due consid 
and conviction, and produced by an earnest 
for the eontinued welhae of his country 
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| 18 Manner was firm and collected, though very seri- 
: ous ; his voice free from agitation: his questions were 
: t quietly, at intervals. as if well considered, b 
. 
| 
ig 
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4 | mined to take the Sacrament upon an early day, and 
ole to request his friend the Bishop of London to admi- t 
; ister it tohim; but he was anxious that this should 
6 Bot be known, as the alarm would be sounded, and 
a various perroertetions would be put upon an act,which 
: was one of duty, resorted to on principle, and not from 
2 apprehension or affectation ; he therefore directed me 
. to see the Bishop of London, and to request him to t 
’ b me to him on the following Tuesday at twelve. He 
Gi red that I would explain to him his desire that the 
‘ attendance should be quiet, and should not excite ob- 
{ Speedos ; that he wished the service to be simply 
4 at of the Communion, as he did not xow apply, to him 
ve Te for his attendance as upon a sick person. He also 
Sosized me to be present, and to take the Sacrament 
im. 
: He told me that he had well considered of this act. 4 
| 
| 
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After saying this, his Royal [Highness told me that 
he felt very comfortable, and that if it should please 
God to restore him to health, he was sure he should 

He considered this trial 
as amercy, for which he ought to feel tefal, it 
afforded him time for serious reflection, and he trusted 
the time would not be ill applied. He then entered 
into some questions of military business with great 
composure. ] 

His Royal Highness underwent the operation of 
tapping on the afternoon of the 3d of September. It 
was performed Mr. Macgregor, and it was borne 
by his Royal Highness with the same resolution and 
quiet composure which had marked his conduct under 
every stage of his illness. Colonel Scephenson and | 
saw him soonafter. We found him a little exhausted, 


About this per’ 
of the death of Sir H 


be a better man ever after. 


lore 
religious and man. 
For some days after the operation, he was very 
weak, and his leg was in a state which occasioned 
serious uneasiness, nor was the appearance of the other 
leg satisfactory. On the 10th, he examined the con- 
tents of some private boxes, and desired that thev 
thight be left in his room, but idered as gned 
to my charge. His situation gave his medical attend- 
ants serious uneasiness, and his Royal Highness was 
perfectly sensible of it, nor indeed did 1 disguise it 
him, when he questioned me. i 
Between the 12th and the 18th, his Royal Highness 
ined strength, and his appetite and sleep improved, 
ut the state of his legs continued unsatisfactory. On 
the 19th, he began again to take his airings, but the 
improvement had not been such as to induce his me- 
dical attend to ider his state otherwise than 
very critieal. He continued to take daily airings until 
the 16th of October. During this interval, he ralli 
occasionally, end his general health appeared, at times, 
to be improving, notwithstanding the state of the legs. 
which became gradually more unsatisfactory, a 
often occasioned excruciatin in throughout great 
part of the day. His Royal Highness frequently spoke 
to me of his own situation and feelings, more especi- 
atly on the 22d of September, when he told me he did 
his best to submit with patience and resignation : that 
he tried to keep up his spirits; he met his friends 
cheerfully, eodeavoured to go correctly through what 
he had to do, and to occapy himself at other times 
with reading ; but when left to his own thoughts,when 
he went to bed and ~4 awake, the situation was not 
agreeable ; the contemplation of one’s end, not to be met 
at once, nor within a short given period, but protracted 
possibly for months, required a struggle, and tried 
one’s ution. t, after all, he did not know that 
he regretted it, or that he regretted that time was 
given to him which had turned his mind to serious 
reflection, and which was certain had very 
beneficial tohim. If it should please God that he 
should recover, he would become a better man ; if he 
did not recover, he would have to thank God for the 
time afforded for reflection. 
I have noticed what passed on this day, to shew that 
his feelings had undergone no change. 

On the 16th of October, Mr, Macgregor desired that 
L should convey te his Royal Highness his wish that 
he would allow hira to call in Sir Astley Cooper ; that 
I would state that he had no reason to doubt his Royal 

igh ’s fid but that aheavy r ibili 
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Hlis Royal Highness’s state fluctuated again between 
this period and the 6th of November, when there was 
a marked improvement in the condition of the legs, 
which continued until the 20th, when they again as- 
sumed mm unfavourable appearance, which was the 
more to be lamented, as his Royal Highness’s ag 
and constitutional powers hed giving way, hie 
appetite and sleep began to fail, and the increasing 
evil was therefore to be met by impaired resources. 

‘Towards the beginning of December his Royal 
Highness again rallied, so far as the legs were con- 
cerned, but his frame and his constitution had evi- 
dently become weaker, and his Royal Highness him- 
self expressed his apprehensions that his stren 
would not carry him through the protracted struggle. 

Between the 8th and 17th of December there was 
again a sensible improvement in the legs, which might 
have raised the hopes of his Royal Highness’s attend. 
ants, if the return of strength had kept pace with it ; 
but he was visibly losing strength and substance, a 
on the 20th the legs resumed the appearance of mor- 
tifieation to an alarming extent, and the medical 
— agreed that lis situation had becom 
critical. 

Their apprehensions were etill further excited on 
the 22d ; his appetite had totally failed him, and other 
symptoms were equally unfavourable. Still he kept 
up his spirits, and although my language was any 
thing but encouraging, he appeared to feel sanguine 
of recovery. This —po! was not justified by the 
opinion of the medical attendants, and | became very 
anxious that his Royal Highness should be made 
aware of the increased danger of his situation. I 
urged this point with Sir Lay 4 Halford and Sir Astley 
Pooper ; assured them that they mistook his Royal 
Highness’s character, if they apprehended any ill effect 
from the disclosure, and represented that it was due 
to his character, and to his wish to discharge the du- 
ties which he still had to perform. In the course of 
the day they yielded to my representations, and antho-. 
rized me to avail myself of any opening. which his 
Royal Highness might give me, to make him sensible 
of the increased anxiety and alarm which I had ob- 
served in his physicians. I was to use my discretion 
as to the mode, the nature, and the extent of the dis- 
closure; it would probably produce reference to 
them, and they would then confirm ‘the impression 
conveyed by me. 

I saw his Royal Highness at five o'clock, when IT 
took my official papers to him. He gave me the 
desired opportunity at once, by asking whet the doc- 
tors said of him. His servant being in the room, I 
gave no immediate answer, and he waited quietly 
until he had left the room, and then repeated the 


question. 

I spoke to him as had been agreed with Sir Hi 
Halford, adding, that my own anxiety, and ¢ 
uneasiness I had already expressed to him, had led 
me to watch the physicians, and to endeavour to ex- 
tract from them what their real opinion was, but 
— 4 were cautious, aud were evidently_unwilling to 
authorize me to express their alarm. could not, 
however, forget his Royal Highness's appeal to me in 
Audley-squore, nap the pledge I had given him; that 
I knew his Royal Highness did not wish to be taken 
by surprise ; and therefore I considered it my daty t 
disclose to him the uneasiness I felt. He list 
with com re, and without betraying“any agitation ; 
but me whether the danger was immediate, 
whether it was a uestion of 


was thrown upon him, and that it might be satisfactory 
te his Royal Highness: it doubtless would be to him- 
self to resort to further aid and advice, as the state of 
the legs had unfortunately formed so prominent a fea- 
tare of the case; at the same time he was porcneses 
that Sir Astley Cooper would concur in all that he had 
done. When I mentioned it to his Royal Highness, 
he fae ees and assared me that he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with Mr. Macgregor’s skill and attention,and that 
he would not, apon any account, appear to shew a doubt 
which he had never felt, nor hurt Mr. Macgregor’s 
feelings. 1 assured him that Mr. Macgregor was per- 
fectly sensible of thie; but that he owed it to his own 
lings and to his character, as a professional man, to 
make this request. His Royal Highness then objected 
to the effect it might produce upcn the public, to its 
getting into the newspapers, &c. I observed that mea- 
sures might be taken to prevent this, and he finall 


could not athet 


I rep , that I was not a zed to say so, and 
I trusted it was not. He said—* God’s will be done ; 


having done all I could to avert this crisis ; but 
own it has come upon me by surprise. I knew th 
my case had’ not ceased to be free from danger ; 
have always been told so, but I did not suspect 
immediate danger, and, had I been a timid or a ner- 
yous man, the effect might have been trying. I trust 
1 have received this ion with b ing 
resolution.” I observed, that I had not for many 
days seen his Royal Highness more free from nervoug 
agitation, and that I had not been disappointed in my 
expectation, that he woald bear this commuvication 
as he did that which I had been called upon to make 
to him at Brighton. He desired me to feel his pulse, 
which was low, but even and steady. 4 
He then put various questions to me, with a view. 
to ascertain the canses of what he considered so 
sadden a change in his state. I accounted for it, by 
what I had learnt from the physicians, and ended 
repeating that I had felt it my duty, however painful, to. 
speak out. He thanked me,gave me his hard, and 
said, I had acted as I ought, and as he e ed, bat he’ 
me again to’state “‘ what was extent of 
the danger, and whether diate?” repeatéd, 
thet I had been assured that it was not immediate. 
“* Whether his case was without hope of recovery “” 


ways his 
will. I have at least not to reproach myself with ce 


| but juite free from nervous agitation. 
received the commuuication 
arry Calvert, by which he was 
mot observed that he had deeply to 
| 
| 
| am pot afraid o dying, trust have one my i 
duty ; I have endeavoured to do so I know that m af 
© have hee anv mut God ia mercifi 
agreed to Mr. Macgregor speaking to Sir Henry 5 
ford, and settling it with him. . 
Sir Astley Cooper attended accordingly on the 17th, 4 
and po to do so during the remainder of his ; 
Royal Highness’s illness. Notwithstanding every pre- ; 
caution, it was impossible to prevent it being soon , 
noticed in the papers, and when his Royal Highness a 
learnt this, he observed, that his chief motive for wish- x 
‘ ing it concealed was, the ey that it might 
excite unnecessary alarm, which, as connected with 
his station and sitaation, might embarrass the Govern- : 
influence the public funds. It 
personally. 


le agave no decided answer, but: said, that I could not 
from the physicians any positive but 
at their language was not encouraging. He said, 
* Ll understand you; 1 may go on for a short time, 
bat og “4 rapidly: God's will be done, I am re- 
signed He then called. for his official papers, and 
d his re and his usual 

attention. He sherwente | resumed the previous pain- 
poe me apne I spoke to him about his private papers, 
ud he confirmed some of the directions previously 
fh to me upon that subject. He then spoke most 
indly, took me again be the hand, and said, ‘** Thank 
you, Bod bless y: ‘ou. hitherto succeeded in 
gs, could do so no longer, 


my f 

and I left the room. 

I learnt from his servant Batchelor, that after I left 
his Royal Elighness, he had desired him to collect and 
pay some small bills; that he began to write some 
memoranda, and peared a7, serious, but quite free 

m agitation. His Royal E ighness afterwards had 
some serious conversation with Sir Henry Halford, 
who did not disguise from him the uneasiness he felt, 
but did not admit that his case had b 
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luding blessing. The 


the Princess 
Sophia wn herself wonderfully throughout the 


trying scene, and the Duke was quite free from agita- 
tion. After the service was over; he kissed oe: 
and shook hands most affectionately with the 

and me, thanking us, as if 
eave 0! 

His Hoya Highness sent for me again in the after- 
noon, went through some official business, to 
which he appeared quite equal. He expressed great 
satisfaction at having taken the Sacrament, and told 
me that the Princess Sophia had stayed with him, and 
borne up to the last moment. He then asked = whe- 
ther his oe thought much worse of him ; he 
really felt tter. I replied, they considered his situ- 
ation as having become more doubtful than it had 
been, but that they had not at any time authorized me 
to say his case was hopeless. He observed that he 
thought it was wrong to abandon hope, or to despair, 
but, | se setting aside that feeling, he was resigned to 

's will. He asked whether I had any more pa 
requiring — as he felt quite as equal to 
he had been for two or three months past, 


He had found him perfectly calm and composed. 

His Royal Highness sent for me again, and repeated 
to me very correctly what Sir Henry Halford had 
said to him; he afterwards saw Colonel Stephenson, 
who told me that he had conversed with him very 
quietly my indifferent subjects, and that, from his 
manner, he could not have ~ ected that any thing 
could have occurred to disturb 

He passed a good night, and appeared better on the 
following day. He saw the adjutant-general and 
quarter-master-general eariy, and gave his directions to 
them with his usual accuracy. | saw him soon after, 
and he told me that he had passed a good night, had 
rather more appetite, and was more free from pain ; 
that this was satisfactory for the moment, but whether 
of any ultimate avail, a higher Power would decide. 

‘The physicians told me there was no improvement 
in his situation. 

n the course of the day, I submitted to him the 
official papers, and took his pleasure upon some gene- 
ral arrangements, into with 
interest ut in the afternoon became very 
languid and bervous, though he allied again towards 
the 

On the away | day, the 24th of December, he 
aupe peared better, and in good spirits, though incapable 

much exertion. 

On the 25th AY was weaker, having had a very 
indifferent ni He saw the Duke of Wellington 
early in the ~4 The physicians told me, that his 

yal Highness’s state was »ecoming daly more 
critical, and that it was desirable that I should avail 
myself of any 0} portunity which might offer, of draw- 
ing his Royal gnases' 's attention to the necessity of 
settling his affairs. I embraced it that very day. and 

ison, whic. a) ‘im at 
ten o'clock on the following day ; he a es went 
through his business very au quiet! y- 

His lighness saw arkinson on the 
26th, and signed his will, after vee he shook hands 
with -him, as if taking tual leave of him. He after- 
wards saw the Bishop of London, who had at all 
times free admission 4 his Royal Highness, and had 
had frequent conversations with him in the course of 
his illness; and the result of ¢his interview was, that 
his Royal Highness — take the sacrament on the 
28th, which his Highness mentioned to me 
afterwards, adding, ¢ he meant to ask the Princess 

phia to take it with him. I saw him again in the 
evening, and he appeared very cheerful. On the 

27th he appeared better early in the day, but became 
Beck weak and languid afterwards. He saw Mr. 
1 whe told me he had aad much shocked by his 
Highness’s altered appearance. The Duke, 
however spoke to me of himeclf in a more sanguine 

De 

His Majesty came to his Royal Highness in the 
afternoon, and found him very = and languid, 
oat ae rallied in the evening, and looked over his 
official papers 

On the morning of the 28th, his Royal Highness 

very weak, and had some attacks of nervous 
tness ; which, together with other unfavourable 
symptoms, 8 satisfied the physicians that the danger was 
The Bishop of London 
came at twelve, and desired that three persons Sons 
assist at the holy ceremony; and proposed that Sir 
Henry Halford and I should be added to the Princess 
Sophia, which was mentioned to his Royal Highness, 
who readily Jpon this eoeesion he came 
publicly, 4 put on bis robes; his Royal Highness 
was quite composed, and nothing could exceed his 
pious attention and calm ‘devotion throughout the 
solemn ceremony. He repeated the prayers, and made 
the responses, in a firm voice. Part of the pravers for 
the sick were: ;_but the service was, at the sug- 
Sx of Sir Henry Halford, the short service. The 
ishop was very much affected, particularly when 


and he wished none to be interrupted or suspended. 

He afterwards saw Mr. Greville, who found him 
very cheerful. 

He sent for me again between eight and — and 
I stayed with him until ten. He 
ap pa though not positivel ain. ‘At ten, 

he said he should like to go to bed, at the usual hour 
had not arrived, and he would wait for Sir Henry 
ford. I persuaded him to go to bed at once. This 
fret night that he had anticipated the usual 
hour, and the medical attendants ascribed it to in- 
creasing weakness, against which he had hitherto con- 
tended. All agueed that he might linger on a few 
days, unless an attack of nervous faintness should 
carry him off suddenly. 

On the following day, the 29th, his Royal Highness, 
after passing a tolerable night, appeared better. He 
had taken some nourishment, and his pulse was steady. 
He sent for me soon after ten, and spoke very 
ously of his situation, but without alarm or agitation. 
He appeared very desirous of extracting very direct 
and unreserved answers ; often fixed his eye upon me, 
as if to search my thoughts, and made me change my 
position, that he might see me better. I appeared not 
to notice this, but kept up jm 4 conversation for an 
hour and a half, a various subjects of business, &c. 
and he gradually became more at his 

He was qe equal to any exertion of mind. 
w hen Sir H. Halford came, he announced to his Royal 
Highness the to him a visit on 
that day, and his Royal Highness ed and shaved 
pe whieh he had not been able to do on the pre- 
cedin 

T ~y phacioiens told me that the state of the legs had 
become more unfavourable. His Royal Highness saw 
the Adjutant-General and Quarter-Master-General, 
and transacted business with them as usual. 

His Majesty came at two, and stayed an hour with 
his Royal Highness. His Majesty ag him look- 
ing better and stronger than on the 27th , but this was 
the last time he saw him, his Majesty’s own indispo- 
sition having Reepeiates his anxious Wish to have 
come again to } 

His Royal Highness sent for me at five, and went 
through his usual official business with me = y=] 
he appeared tired aud exhausted, and, it indeed 
previously retired to his bed-room 

He afterwards saw Colonel Ste; henson, who found 
a in the same weak and exhauste . state. 


short time, me a good ght, but between ten 
and eleven he sent for me again ; 1 found him dozing, 
and when he roused himself he complained of inward 
pain; asked me how late I —— stay in the house 
(he was not aware that I had s' in it for sev 
nights, again wished me night. 

e called for Sir H. Halford, Mr. Macgregor, and 
Mr. repeated! the same manner, and after 
wishing them good night. Some time after, he again 
sent for Mr. Macgregor, who found him in one of his 
attacks of nervous faintness. Mr. Macgregor gave 
him some laudanum, and after some time he became 
more composed, and fell asleep. 

T learnt early in the morning of the 30th, from Mr. 
Macgregor, that his Royal Highness had had some 
at but he appeared weaker, 
and that there were ud 
His Highness had determined not to 

uit his 
He sent for at half-past ten, and I_ remained 
— him for more than an hour, until Sir H. Halferd 
I was extremely shocked at the extraordinary 
change which hed taken place in one night, or ra- 
ther since the preceding morning at the same hour. 
He appeared extremely eeble, and under great unes- 
siness from pain, but otherwise composed ; 
although suffering so much, he uttered no complaint. 
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He asked me when I had come, and [ told him I had 
slept in the house. lie did not seem surprised or 
displeased, but said he concluded that he was con- 
sidered much worse, for Mr. Macgregor had been three 
times to see him in the night, but that he felt quite 
equal to business. I, therefore, brought forward a 
few subjects, and received his very clear instructions 
though his voice had become so feeble that I could 
with difficulty hear him. 

His Royal Highness saw the Dukes of Clarence 
and Sussex, and Sir W. Knighton, who was going to 
Windsor, and through whom he sent an affectionate 
message to the King. ‘lo the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex he spoke cheerfully on the state of Portugal, 
and other matters of public interest. ‘the Princess 
Sophia was also with him for a considerable time. 

Between nine and ten he expressed a wish to see 
Colonel Stephenson and me, and we went to him, but 
he said little, and wished us good night. 

e passed a restless night, and suoensed much 
weaker on the following morning, (the 31st Decr.) 
but continued perfectly sensible, took nourishment 
when offered to him, but shewed no inclination to 
speak, unless spoken to. His medical attendants 
apprehended from the increased weakness, the rapid 
eppreash of dissolution. I went to him by desire of 
the physicians between one and two. He took 
my hand, and received me most kindly. He said, 
“Here I am ; I feel weaker, but not worse, and I do 
not suffer pain.” He moved his lips occasionaliy, 
bat I could not distinguish what he said ; he appeared 
quite ible, very posed, and twice looked at 
me, the first time seriously, the second time with a 
placid, almost a cheerful smile; and I came away 
perfectly satisfied, that his mind was free from 
anxiety and uneasiness. The Princess Sophia came 
in, and the manner in which he roused himself when 
she was apnounced, was very striking. Her Royal 
Highness stayed with him about twenty minutes. 
He continued very quiet throughout the rest of the 

ay; and at half-past seven desired Sir A. Cooper, 
who was going to Windsor, to give his affectionate 
p= A the King, and to tell him he was very com- 


Highness had passed i 
hours’ good sleep, and that no material change had 
taken place in his state ; that he continued perfectly 
sensible, took sufficient nourishment, and spoke 
whenever roused ; nor were the legs ina worse state ; 
on the contrary, their appearance had become more 
favourable. ‘ 

Upon the whole, the physisiens thought he might 
linger on longer than they had expected, such was 
the extraordinary resistance which his constitution 
upeeee to the progress of the disease. The Dukesof 

larence and Sussex again saw him, and he received 
them affectionately, but_did not speak, and they left 
him immediately. The Princess Sophia then went to 

m: he kissed her, and said—‘‘ God bless you, my 
dear love—to-morrow, to-morrow,” and she left him. 
He continued in the same quiet and composed state 

roughout the day, and onally told his medical 
attendants that he felt no pain, and was very com- 
fortable. I did not see him. J 

The report on the following morning, the 2d of 
January, was, that the night had been quiet, and that 
he continued free from pain, and ectly sensible, 
though he seldom spoke. mn after nine he had a 
shivering attack, which was very alarming, and his 
i was hardly perceptible, but he rallied. He had 

nm moved nearer to the window, was quite himself, 
and asked whether the day was not a frost, which 
was the case. e became slightly delirious at 
20 minutes one, and other symp had bec 
more alarming. Still he was quite sensible at inter- 
vals. The Princess Sophia was with him for a short 
time, aud he knew her. 
he Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, who came in 
the afternoon, did not see him. His Royal Highness 
continued nearly in the same state, except that his 
ulse had becn gradually lowering, and his breathing 

‘coming very short, and his situation appeared so 
critical, that I and other attendants in the house 
determined not to take off our clothes. The street 
was crowded with people throughout the day, not 
apparently assembled from curiosity, but from anxiety, 
extremely quiet, and h ly speaking, except to 
inquire, in a subdued voice, what was the state of his 
Royal Highness. 

I learnt at six on the following morning, (the 
3d.) from Mr. Macgregor, that notwithstanding a 
restless and uncomfortable night, his Royal High- 
ness had rallied, and appeared then stronger, more 
inclined to talk, and to take nourishment, than he had 

m on the preceding day, and that it was impossible 

to calculate when the crisis would arrive. His pulse 
ad also become more steady. The other medical 
attendants confirmed this at a late hour, and observed, 
that his Royal Highness’s extraordinary powers of 
constitation and tenacity of life defied all calculation. 
The Princess Sophia being unwell, could not come 


this day ; the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex came 
st eyerve, and stayed until six, but did not see their 


rother. 

Sir William Knighton, having come from Windsor, 
and beivg named to his Royal Highness, be desired 
to see him, that he might inquire after the King, 
and requested him to assure his Majesty of his affec- 
tionate duty. 

‘Towards the evening his Royal Highvess shewed 
symptoms of strength, and the physicians reported to 
his Majesty that he continued in the same state, with- 
out appearance of immediate dissolution, but without 
hope. Between ten and twelve he was very quiet, 

‘The assemblage of people in Arlington-street was 
the same as on the preceding day ; there was the same 
propriety of conduct, the same manifestation of affec- 
tionate interest, free from curiosity. 

His Royal Highness passed a very restless night. 
with occasional attacks of faintness and spasm. is 
breathing had become more difficult, his pulse more 
feeble and irregular, but yet there were no symptoms 
of rapidly approaching dissolution. Sir Astley Cooper 
had sat up with him, to relieve Mr. Mac or; and 
when the latter went to his Royal Highness, he 
desired him to thank him, and say he was very kind. 

Shortly after he saw some one near him, and Mr. 


towards ten o’cloc 
ness, during which his pulse was hardly perceptible 
but he rallied again. Sir Wm. Knighton saw his Roy: 
iighaen, but he did not speak to him. 

etween one and two, Mr. Macgregor came to tell 
me that his Royal Highness had named me frequently, 
and at last made them understand that he wished to 
see me. I immediately went to him, I found him 
dreadfully changed, very feeble, much oppressed, and 
evidently unable to distinguish objects clearly. Batch- 
elor named me to him, and I sat down close by his 
right side. He looked at me with a kind smile, took 
me by the hand, and I told him I had not left the 
house since I had last seen him. He asked me with 
difficulty, and in a faint, though steady voice, whether 
Colonel Stephenson was in the house. I said he was. 
and asked whether he wished to see him; he nodded 
assent, and I immediately sent for him. Colonel Ste- 
phenson went to his left side; but, as his Royal High- 
ness could not see him, | beckoned to him to come to 
the right side,-and I moved back, so as to enable him 
to come close up, while I supported his Royal High- 
ness, -4 placing my hand against the pillow, behind 
his back. He then gave his hand to Colonel Stephen- 
son. After some interval, during which his Royal 
Highness breathed with great difficulty, and was very 
faint, and during which Batchelor bathed his temples 
with Cologne water, he collected his strength, and 
said in a steady, firm tone of voice, but so low as to 
be hardly audible to Colonel Stephenson, whose head 
was further removed than mine, “ I am now dying.” 
After this he dropped his head, and his lips moved for 
about a minute, as if in prayer. He then looked at us 
again, and appeared to wish to speak, but an attack of 
faintness came on, and his respiration was so difficult, 
and he seemed so weak and exhausted, that I thought 
he was dying, and expressed that apprehension to 
lonel Stephenson, who pastesk of it. Batchelor bathed 
his temples again, and he rallied, after which he again 
took Colouel Stephenson’s hand, and nodded to Batch- 
elor, who told us he meant we should leave him. 

‘he scene wes most affecting and trying, but yet in 
some respects satisfactory, as it shew t he was 
perfectly aware of his situation, and we concluded 
that he had seen us er, as being his executors, 
@ meant to take leave of us. I h afterwards 

t he had ap; d much exhausted by the effort, 
but subsequently took some chicken broth, and became 
com: , without having any return of faintness. 
‘Towards the evening, he rallied again, and had some 
sound and comfortable sleep, and his attendants sepa- 
rated under the impression that his Royal Highness’s 
life would be prolonged at least another night. 

In the course of the night he had so serious an attack 
of faintness, that Mr. Macgregor came he would 
not have recovered from it; but he rallied again to- 
wards the morning of the 5th, and had taken some 
nourishment. ‘The breathing had, however, become 
extremely difficult. About elever, Mr. Sim mn came 
to me to say that the symptoms of approaching death 
had come on, and that the medical attendants wished 
me to be in the room adjoining to that in which his 
Royal Highness lay. I brought in the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Sussex, and Colonel Stephenson, and we 
continued in the room, expecting every moment to be 
called in Py the medical attendants (who were all with 
his Royal Highness) to witness his death. Sir Hen 
Halford came to us occasionally, and stated that hie 
Royal Highness’s ee was hardly perceptible, his 
extremities were cold, he was speechless, and had with 
difficulty swallowed a little milk and rum. but never- 
theless red to retain his senses. Of this, indeed, 
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{ Macgregor toid Dim iM was r. Simpson; and 18 : 
Royal Highness said, ‘‘ Mr. Simpson is a good man.” : 
He took some slight nourishment occasionally, and 
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he ow ve proof at twelve, for Me. 
that his Royal 
his Guns ey ey patraily wi wished to avo’ 
him several 


at suc. 
times, pointed ‘ibe clock, then at "ais legs, and 
had pr pushed off oe pe covering. thus shewing his deter- 
mination to go “> all that was required to the 
When found that he ange 
and that r. Mac or was preparin r the dress- 
ing, he — his thanks to him with a kind —_— 
ah A his head, and hardly noticed auy thiog 
rward 

The + ~f became more feeble, the attacks of faint- 
ness more frequent, but his Royal Highness strug: 4 
on, and between eight and nine this state ap) ppe' 
likely to last for some hours, that the duke o! Clarence 
was persuaded to go bome, and I returned to my room 
to answer a inquiries. At twenty minates past 
bine, Stephenson called me out, and told me 
that he was : the last agonies. I hastened down, but 
my dear master bad expired before I could reach his 
room, the of learning 
expired without an gle or apparent pain. is 
countenance ind confirmed this, it was as calm as 
possible, and quite free from any distortion, indeed it 
almost looked as if he had died with a smile upon it 

‘The medical attendants, the Duke of Sussex, Batch- 
elor, and another servant, were in the room, ooking 
at him in — countepances strongly ex- 
pressive of their fee’ 

Such was the end ry this amiable, kind, and excel- 
lent man, after a long and painful struggie, borne — 
exemp resolution and resignation, and I am 
fident, that the details into which I have caamed. vot 

of that struggle will not prove 
who were erely attached 


came ia 
on havin 


the last cirew 
unint 
to him 


1 fee} that I owe it to his Royal Highness’s charac- 
to add some general observations, which may 


epinion of those a8 a national 
calamity. 

be that from the mo- 
ment that [ had received the alarming report from 


paige, I AF to entertain any sanguine hopes of 


| ther a sharp w 


alterns object of his 
bat it it one of Gifiealt 
ment, as it wi d that ntailing 
on the public would be admit- 
ad. are the delay in bringing it forward; but 
al into detail of it iss 
tts +4 of December, King having paid him 
@ visit on the 27th eso me to submit it Ay his 
Majesty on that day, when it obtained the royal 
pe moa ; and the communication of his Majesty’s gra- 
of this arrangement was received 
by h his Royal Highness with a warm expression of 


the reso ution wi whic 
Highness submitted to 


al 
_— painful disorder, my statement offers am 
but I have not stated, that during all 
ge during this serious trial, his 
kind disposition to all who approached 
Unwed I appeal to his medical sivend. 


nal, whether at 
any time betrayed 4 of irritability, 
aye him, whether a murmur 

or complaint was = Every attention, from 
whatever quarter, was kiadly received, and g.atefully 
acknowledged. Great anxiety was shewn by =—— to 
avoid giving trouble ; and at the latter periods of his 
illness, that whieh | seemed | to distress him most, , was 
his being ity of 
able to do for himself. 

Of the kind 

r anxiety to afford to him the utmost 

skill, he expressed himself most sensible. 
due to them to say, that if he had been their nearest 
and dearest relative, they would as have devoted 
their time, Lt and attention to him with more 
affectionate zeal than they did. Nor did he ever w be 
tray any want of condense in their skill, or the least 


of his 


his oral Highness's recovery, and that my expecta- | desire to resort to other advice 
tions faint, although they I must ited” that I can state, 
ptoms d freely to their consultations, 


varied occasionally, as the sym 
fluct 


‘This impression led 4 keeping the minutes,from 
which I have extracted the foregoing yoy my 
object in so doing being that I might be better able, 
from such accurate source, to do justice to his Repel 


sin 
of the day. yet there were causes, 
or the t of medicine, did not mterfere with the 


ened by the pressure of bodily disease or A In 
Seether’ proof of this, I may state. that on 
the 9th of December, I received from Lord Bathurst 
at his office, secret instructions yee the force oe te 
be prepared for embarkation for 


eommunicated them in the same evenin to his Roval 
Highness. wee in great pain, but he 


rings, and drew 


ic 

ed instructions a ved by | th 

b day, and issued on nday, the 11th 
This m tll naturally produced the necessity of 

other arran: ts connected with home service, 
aud the —— and the quarter-master- 
general will me vut in the assertion, that these 
were entered into, and directed by him with the same 
intelligence and attention which he had manifested 
om previous occasions ; when, we are bound to state, 
that every a arrangement was made by him, and 
the execution of the details was alone left to us. 


been 
b been at the head of the army more 
thet 


= and at 
Guards ; an ence, a ex- 
erted themselves zealously. But the merit of rescuing 
the army from its impaired condition, of improving, 
establishing, and maintaining its system; of intro- 
b——/ that ae of it, in principle and in 

which bas belongs 

and prom: its effic 

"his late Royal Highness. The work 


been 
difference of opinion prevailed among he they 
acted together cordially, and their only aye 
to be the welfare of their illustrious patien 
During the progress of his illness, his Koval High- 
ness received the most endearing and aioe: ionate 
attention from the King, and from his brothers and 
sisters; and they never failed to be acknowledged 
with and with gratitude: 
Sophia especially, whose near residence admitted of 
more frequent intercourse, never missed hve = 
him in the course of the day, unless vented b: 
disposition ; and I have already stat that her Royal 
Highness, | by his desire, took sacrament with him 
on the 28th ecem 
The visits of his Royal Highness’s numerous and 
attached friends were frequent, and they were in- 
variably received with satisfaction, and with an ex- 
pression“of his sense of their attention. pon these 
occasions he to meet them eheerful- 
ly, and to coogous expression of pain or bodil 
uneasiness, an a often left him the 
Gas he we oe Se from both, although this had by no 
eans 
“Wee did Ro: Highnese’s bodily suffe: or 
vigeal ia 


the state of public 
prosperity of his 
tl ag a 


was goeqpeesien, but his attention to it. his able su- 
perintendence of it, were constant. He guided and 
directed the labours of those subordinate to him ; 
their task was executive. He gave the impulse to 
i the whole machinery, and kept the wheels in motion ; 
“S and to him, I repeat it, the credit was due. 
| 
serv the 
” clear application of the powers of the mind. ¢ 
It has been already shewn by the details I have 
uced, that almost to the latest hour, his Royal 
ighness was. anxious to diseharge his official duties; | 
‘ and the interest be took in them was at no time weak- | 
e had ever en 
: in the welfare and 
; were at all times 
se am convinced, that 
oor greater degree than 
lt bserve, that this > 
yal Highness 
than 32 years; 
e successive! 
{ 
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GLEANINGS, 


Effects of .—* The influence of slavery 
in bardening the feelings, and in destroying 
even the most powerfal of our natural aifec- 
tions, is almost incredible. Such facts, as 
masters selling their own children by slave- 
women, are at the Cape far from unfrequent. 
I shall mention only one which occarred afew 
months ago. The wife of an extensive farmer 
(a person mentioned by Latrobe, and who re- 
sides about one bundred miles from Cape Town) 
died in 1825, when, in conformity with the 
Dutch law of succession, the conjanct property 
was brought to a public sale, in order that the 
children might receive their respective shares. 
The old woman bad exacted a promise from 
her basband on her death-bed, that he would 
emancipate certain slave-children in the bouse- 
hold, and not allow them to be sold, because 
they were known to be the children of one 
of their own sons, who was now settled ona 
neighbouring estate. The old man, desirous 
to his promise, was resolately opposed 
(inoredible as it may seem) by bis son, the 
very father of the children in question! The 
motive for this opposition to the dictates of 
natare—to bis mother’s dying request—and 
his father’s solemn promise—was sordid ava- 
rice. If the cbildren were not sold, he would 
lose his share of their price—of the price of 
his own flesh and blood! He insisted that they 
should -be produced at the public sale. The 
law was on his side, and his father could not 
refase his demand. Bat the old man’s regard 
to his last promise to his deceased wife, and 
bis indignation at his son's inhuman conduct, 
induced him to stand up at the sale, and after 
mentioning \the above details to the whole 
assembly, to declare bis determination to re- 
purchase the children at whatever price, and 
to grant them their freedom, as he had pledg- 
ed himself so todo. The old man’s conduct 
was approved of, and no one offered to com- 
pete with him in bidding for the children ; yet 
the relator of this anecdote, who was present 
on the occasion, heard neither surprise nor 
indignation expressed at the conduct of the 
son, nor any censure passed on him, with the 
exception of a remark made by a Moravian 
missionary.” — Anti-Slavery Monthly 

Physicians and Lawyers.—It has been ascer- 
tained from the Almanacks of the different 
departments, and of Paris, that there are in 
France no less than seventeen handred thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three medical 
men. There are, according to another calcu- 
lution, fourteen hundred thousand six bundred 
and fifty-one patients.—Turning to another 
class of public men, we find that there are 
nineteen hundred thousand four handred and 
three pleaders, and apon the rolls there are 
only nine hundred and ninety-eight thousand 
causes ; so that unless the nine bandred and 
two thousand four hundred and three super- 
fluous lawyers see fit to fall sick of a lack of 
fees and employment, there must remain three 
hondred thousand one hundred and ninety-two 
doctors, with nothing to do but to sit with 
their arms across. 

Lisbon Dogs.—The dogs of Lisbon are self- 
located, strange as it may seem, into districts 
or parishes of their own allotment ; thus some 
dozens, or sometimes some scores of dogs, 


take a certain portion of the town, out of 
which they never rethove willingly, nor with- 
out risk of their lives from the other dogs, as 
each set resents an intrusion by falling, en 
masse, on the unlucky hoand who, lured by an 
agoa vai, may have been tempted to tresp 
op their domains. You may chase a Lisbon 
dog by stones in any direction yon please, 
until you come to the ‘ border,’ and then, what- 
ever your force may be, be turns round and 
bolts through all, to make his escape from 
being forced into his enemy's country, where 
be knows full well he will have bis carcase 
well near bitten and torn to pieces by the d 
of the ward in which he is a stranger. This 
may seem a traveller's tale; bat any one whe 
has resided more than a few weeks in Lisbon, 
will confirm as a fact this extraordinary in- 
stance of canine legislation. 
of an ian Mummy.—One of 
these curious rations was recently 
formed in the Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities 
at Paris, and ber Royal Highness the Daa- 
phiness, togetfier with a namber of scientitic 
ersons, attended, to witness the process. The 
jinen bands encircling the body from head to 
foot being unrolled, the mummy was found te 
be in wonderful preservation. The nails on the 
hands were remarkably long, the hair was 
quite perfect, and had preserved its flaxen 
colour antarnished ; eyes of enamel bad been 
substituted for the original, a singularity which 
has been observed only once before. The 
most curious circumstance, however, was the 
discovery of two papyrus manuscripts, one 
rolled round the head, the other roand the 
breast: they were in such preservation, as to 
allow of being deciphered by M. Champollion, 
junior ; the body, by this means, was found to 
be that of Tete-Mathis, daughter to the keeper 
of the Temple of Isis, at Thebes; different 
marks and ornaments also denoted that she 
had been one of bigh consideration among the 
Egyptians. It is supposed that the mummy 
cannot be less than 8000 years old, notwith- 
standing which the skin bas preserved, in a 
great measure, its elasticity, and even its hu- 
midity in some parts. An attentive perusal of 
the manuscripts will, no doubt, bring to light 
some curious facts. The operation was ma- 
naged by Doctors Delatre and De Verneuil. 
Petrefaction.—A very singular petrefaction 
has been dag from a seam of coal in Stonelaw 
Colliery, fifty fathoms below the ground. The 
petrefaction consists of a thin piece of coal, 
with the distinct impression of a shoal of small 
flounders, in the exact position in which these 
fish swim, being ae in separate rows. The 
eyes are prominent; and the small bones of 
the back may be easily traced in all the fish. 
Eart —The shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Caernarvon and its vicinity, in 
North Wales, for miles round, on Saturday, 
the 17th Febraary, at 20 min. past 7 ‘clock, 
P.M. Its duration was scarcely a minute, but 
it excited considerable alarm. 
ike Tolls.—In the case of H. Oxenham, 
Esq. and the keeper of the Mount Radford 
turnpike-ga‘e, the magistrates at the Castle of 
Exeter, on the 16th ult. were ananimous in 
their opinion, that a carriage, whether empty. 
or not, either in going to or returning from a 
place of religious worship tolerated by law, 
was exempt from any charge of toll. 
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Death's Doings.—(** But God said unto him, 
Thon fool, this night thy’soal shall be required 
of thee, then whose shall those things be which 
thoa hast provided ?””—“ I am now worth one 
bandfed thousand pounds,” said old Gregory, 
as he as ed a hill which yee thie 

spect of an estate he had jast purchased ; 
now worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, and here (said he) I'll plant an or- 
chard ; and on that spot I'll have a pinery— 
Yon farm houses shall come down, (said old 
Gregory,) they interropt my view.”—*‘ Then, 
what will become of the farmers?” asked the 
steward, who attended him.—* That's their 
business,” answered old Gregory. “ And that 
mill mast not stand upon the stream,” said old 
Gregory.—** Then, how will the villagers grind 
their corn?’ asked the steward.—* That’s not 
my business,” auswered old Gregory. So old 
Gregory returned home—ate a hearty supper 
—drank a bottle of port—smoked two pipes 
of tobacco—and fell into a profound slumber— 
and awoke no more! and the farmers reside 
on their lands—and the mill sfands upon the 
stream—and the villagers rejoice that death 
did business with old Gregory.—Hone's Table 
Book. 

Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Scriptura Lyra, containing the Study and other 
Poems, chiefly illustrative of the holy Scriptures, 
in one vol. 12mo, By the Rev. John Young. 

1. Harding’s System of Stenography, a new 
edition, bound, 3s. 6d —2. Harding's Ste- 
nographical Copies, 1s.—3. Harding’s New Com- 
mercial Copies, No. 1 and 2, 6d. each. 

Sermons delivered at Beresford Chapel, Wal- 
worth. Part 2. By the Rev. E. Andrews, LL. D. 

The System, a Tale of the West Indies. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth, author of Consistency, &c. 
1 vol. 12mo. boards, 5s. 

The Critics and Scribblers of the Day, a Satire, 
by a Scribbler, 8vo. 

Parts VIIT. IX. and X. of Shaw’s History of the 
Province of. Moray, brought down to the present 
year, 4to. 2s. 6d. each part. 

Rise and Progress of Dissenters in the Province 
of Moray, 12mo. 

The Triumphs of the Gospel, a Sermon, preached 
in the Baptist Chapel, Halifax, October, 1, 1826, 
by Charles Thompson, Is. : 

Original Hymns and Moral Poems, for Children 
and young Persons. By Richard Matthews and E. 

A Widow’s ‘Tale, and other Poems, by Bernard 
Barton, boards, 5s. 64. 

A Manual of Family Prayers. By C. J. Blom- 
field, D.D. Bishop of Chester. 

A Brief Historical Account of the most eminent 
Scots Worthies, originally compiled by John Howie, 
with a Preface and Notes by William M‘Gavin, 


Esq. 8y¥o. 
The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazive and Annals 
of Philosophy, vol. V. Svo. 


A Brief Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, of 
Bristol, a valuable apes School Teacher. 
Memoir of the Life of Mrs. Mary Taft, formerly 
Miss Barret, written by herself, with a Portrait. 
The Birth Day Present, by Mrs, Sherwood, 
bound, 2s. 
The Protestant and Catholic, with other Poems, 
by Matthew Bridges, bound, 2s. 6d. 
Idolatry, a Poem, by the Rev. William Swan, 
boards, 5s. 6d. 
A Reply to the A 
rism, in a Letter to 
rne, A. M. by Wil 


ons of Piracy and Pla- 
Rey. Thomas Hartwell 
Carpenter, Is. 


Oriental Customs, or an Illustration of the Sa- 


cred Scriptures, by an explanatory application of . 


the Manners, &c. of the Eastern Nations. By the 
Rev. S. Burder, M.A. 4 vols. bds. 21. 15s. 

An Account of the Proceedings at a public Meet- 
ing, held at the City of York, 19th January, 1897, 
for petitioning Parliament on the Subject of the 
Immolation of Hindoo Widows. 

Thoughts on propagating Christianity more ef- 
fectually among the Heathen. 

Tales from the German, with Lithographic 
Sketches, by a Lady, boards, 7s. - 

Memoir of the Life and Character of Mr. Robert 
Spence, of York, by Richard Burdekin, bds. 3s. 

The Christian Messenger, or Gleanings Moral 
and Religious, No. I. to be’ published evéry Fort- 
night, 2d. each. 

Two Sermons on the Death of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York and Albany, by Thomas 
Mortimer, M.A. Is, 6d. : 


In the Press. 

The Age Reviewed. A Satire. 8yo. 

Four Sermons on the Priesthood of Christ. By 
the Rev. Theophilus Lessey, of Halifax. 

Twelve Sermons, preached to a Country Con- 
gregation, By the Rev. A, Dallas, M.A. 

Essays on the Perception of an external Uni- 
verse, and other Subjects connected with the 
Doctrine of Causation. By Lady Mary Shepherd, 
author of “ An Essay upon the Relation of Cause 
and Effect.” 

Sermons on the Principal Festivals of the Chris- 
tian Church ; to which are added, Three Sermons 
on Good Friday. By the Rey. John Bird Sumner, 
M.A. Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Maple- 
durham, Oxon. 

Twenty-one Discourses, delivered'in the Parish 
Church of Wrockwardine, in the county of Salop. 
By the Rey. Joshua Gilpin. 

A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. W. Dealtry, 
Rector of Clapham. 

In a few days will be published A Summary of 
the Laws affecting Protestant Dissenters,” with an 
Appendix of Acts of Parliament, Trust Deeds, and 
Legal Forms, by Joseph Beldam, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

The first number of a Work to be entitled “ The 
Quarterly Juvenile Review; or, a Periodical 
Guide for Parents and Instructors in their Selec- 
tion of new Publications,” is in the press, and will 
appear in the course of the present month. , 

ubal, a Dramatic Poem, by R. M. Beverley, Esq. 

Missionary Anecdotes for Children and young 
Persons, by Robert Newstead. 

The Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism; exhi- 
biting an Alphabetical Arrangement of ali the 
Circuits in its Connexion, the names of the Preach- 
ers who have travelled in them, and the yearly 
Order of their Succession, from the establishment 
of Methodism to the present time ; accompanied by 
interesting Plates of Autographs, &c. By Joln 
Stephens.—Also, a Comprehensive Statement of its 
principal Doctrines, Laws, and Regulations ; care- 
fully compiled, oxpapeely for this work, from the 
most authentic sources, by Samuel Warren, LL.D. 

The Life, Voyages, and Adventures of “ Nau- 
fragus ;” being a faithful Narrative of the Author's 
real Life, &c. The scene of this work lies in 
Asia, of which this volume will contain many live} 
sketches, connected with the state of society, an 
the manners, customs, and opinions of the Hindoos, 
particularly of the Brahmans, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Nearly ready for a a Treatise on Latin 
Composition, exhibiting a clear method of Writing 
and nie | the Latin Language with classical 
elegance; with Themes for practice.— Also, a 
Practical Greek Grammar, with elegant Greek 
Extracts, and a Vocabulary, aceording to the 
German of Dr. Rrebs, by E. Piethman, M.A. 

Speedily will be pablished, in one volume, 12mo. 
elegantly printed, “True Charity, a Tale of the 
Year 1800 ;" to be embellished with a highly finished 
copperplate engraving. 
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